




















CATHOLICS IN TV LIKE 





V.REV.MSGR. CHARLES WALSH 
Director 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Archdiocese of New York 


REVEREND JOHN SEXTON 
Television Director 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Diocese of Brooklyn 


CO-PRODUCERS of THE CATHOLIC PROGRAM for 


THE DUMONT TELEVISION NETWORK’S “MORNING CHAPEL” 
Every Wednesday Morning at 9:45 E.S.T. on WABD 


Says Monsignor Walsh: 

“I like THE SIGN for its constantly alert cov- 
erage of ideas that affect the Catholic Church 
at home and abroad. Your articles, series 
and editorial comment keep Catholics posted 
on the things that affect their daily lives.” 





JOHN K. M. McCAFFERY 
Well Known TV Moderator and Commentator 
CATHOLIC MODERATOR FOR 
“MORNING CHAPEL” 


“I enjoy THE SIGN and its articles covering 
such a vast variety of ideas—with current 
facts and pungent comment. Your Radio & 
TV section is up-to-the-minute, and I like 
Don Dunphy’s Sports pages, too.” 


Says Father Sexton: 

“I like THE SIGN for its up-to-the-minute 
comment on current facts. Every issue con- 
tains something of vital importance to the 
priest. And men and women alike tell me they 
find the information they need in THE SIGN.” 





MRS. JAMES JENKINS 
Interior Decorator for B. Altman & Co. 
RECENT GUEST STAR ON 
“MORNING CHAPEL” 
“T find THE SIGN a continuous asset. Kath- 
erine Burton’s Woman to Woman page re- 
minds us of the Catholic ideals for which we 
women must strive, and your Books section 
gives me a reliable Catholic estimate of to- 
day’s literary output.” 
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“the modern magazine 
Catholics prefer” 
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Outstanding 
Features 
of This 

New Edition 
of the 

Holy Bible: 


@ The New Testament is 
the populer Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine 
revision 


@ The Old Testament is the 
official Douay Version 


@ Arranged in modern 
paragraphs for better 
understanding of the 
divine message 


© Each footnote has a cor- 
responding number in 
the text 


@ Contains an accurate 
series of Biblical maps in 
_ full color 


@ Published with the im- 
primatur of His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal 
Speliman, Archbishop of 
New York 


Rittediees 











OW YOU can own the complete Holy 

Bible you have always wanted! This 
beautiful edition of the Douay version has been 
highly praised by Pope Pius XII himself. It is 
the most valuable book you could ever possess 
- - . the word of God to live by always... a 
permanent addition to your home. And read- 
ing even as little as fifteen minutes a day can 
gain rich indulgences for you. 


When this Holy Bible comes to your home, 
look it over at your leisure. See the large, 
readable type and fine paper! Notice how the 
pages lie perfectly flat, no matter where they 
are opened. Read a few paragraphs for the 
clear, understandable English in which it is 


written and the approved notes and explana- 
tions. Note the fine indexes and subject head- 
ings, the maps and the pages for your Family 
Record. You will be proud of its attractive, 
sturdy binding and the beautiful frontispiece. 


Best of all, you will see how this Holy Bible 
can make your life and the lives of your loved 
ones holier and more joyful. It may well be 
your start toward fulfilling the wish of so 
many Popes for daily Scripture reading in the 
home. No Catholic home is really complete 
without the Bible! 


Join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION now 
to get your free copy of the Holy Bible! 


Your free Holy Bible will come to you promptly 
if you return the coupon on this page today. On it 
you indicate that you wish to become a member of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation. Frankly, that is 
our way of introducing you to our completely Catholic 
book club. The Bible you get when you send in this 
coupon is only the first of many carefully chosen 
books you will receive as a member. 

The FOUNDATION Offers Only Wholesome, 
Catholic Reading 

Never worry that the Catholic Literary Foundation’s 
selections will be even partially unfit for your family 
to read. Every single book we send you is chosen with 
you and your Catholic family in mind. It is picked 
with the guarantee that it will contribute to your 
way of living and thinking as a Catholic as well as 
to your entertainment. 


You Get a Variety 

We are constantly checking the lists of ALL pub- 
lishers and choosing for you the best Catholic book 
currently being published. As a member, you receive 
not only excellent novels, but biographies of saints 
and near-saints, popular psychology, spiritual read- 
ing, current events . . . a well-rounded program of 
reading for Catholics of every age. 


No Membership Dues 

You pay #o membership fee at all. You pay for 
each book you decide to keep—the regular pub- 
lisher’s price plus 15 cents for postage and handling. 
All selections are moderately priced, some costing you 
as little as $1.50. Every month you receive the Fore- 
cast which tells you about the next selection and 
telis about other books you may prefer to the 


current selection. Of course, you need not buy a book 
every month — you just agree to buy four a year. 
Real Saving Through Free Book Dividends 
Another popular feature of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation is the free book dividend you receive 


every time you have purchased four books. In this 
way, at mo expense to you, you can build up a 
library of Catholic books which have permanent value 
to you and your family. 


Use the Coupon Today — SEND NO MONEY 

Your free copy of the Holy Bible will be sent to 
you immediately if you sign and return the coupon 
on this page today. You and your entire family will 
welcome the many hours of pleasure and genuine 
inspiration your Foundation membership will bring 
you. ° 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Ages 50 to 80 Accepted 
For Life Insurance 


Policy Builds Cash-Loan Values 


An excellent policy to provide funds for 
your dependents or help pay expenses of 
your last illness or burial is now written 
for men and women of ages 50 to 86 by a 
legal reserve company. Non-assessable. 

Benefits are not cut and rates do not go 
up as you grow older. It is a Whole-Life 
policy with Increasing Benefits for Natural 
death. Does not terminate at age 80. 
Convenient monthly premium payment 
plan. 

You incur no obligation in sending for 
“Free Life Insurance Information—Ages 
50 to 80.” No salesman will call. Address 
your letter or penny postal (state your age) 
to Old American Insurance Company, 
Kansas City 6, -Mo. Dept. L-318m. 





JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 


ENRICO CARUSO 
* 

JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
Album of Catholic Hymns 
* 

MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 

Album 


‘The Seven Riddles of Life” 
* 
Catholic and 
Irish Records 
* 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarnep Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














YOU MAKE $50.00 


for yourself, Sodality or organization, selling 100 
boxes brand new popular Catholic All-Occasion 
greeting cards. 50 other superb money makers. 
Write quick for samples on approval. 


ROBINSON CARDS 


Dept. 411 Clinton, Mass. 














Cur Sabiour and Blessed Virgin 





HAZEL JASPER 


: 142 East 48th 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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“Public Power and You’’ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I heartily congratulate you on hav- 
ing the courage to publish “Public Power 
and You,” by John P. Callahan, in the 
February issue of THE SIGN. 

The public should ever be on guard 
against the socialistic inroads of government- 
in-business; as the Sovereign Pontiff has 
warned, Socialism is today an ever-present 
danger. 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


FRANCIS SCHWARZENBERGER 


“It Could be Your Home’’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Watch that list of areas grow under the 
last paragraph of the article, “It Could Be 
Your Home,” in the February, 1951, issue of 
your magazine. Right this minute add Lan- 
caster, N.Y., Depew, N. Y., Elma, N.Y., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and Pennsylvania. Pictures of 
Our Lady of Fatima, as well as statues, are 
in use here. Many parishes have found the 
plan of the hostess having Our Lady in for 
the week with the Rosary and Litany to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary every evening 
from Monday through Friday at seven or 
seven-fifteen o’clock a very workable one. 
Neighbors from blocks around come in. 
“Dates” with Our Lady of Fatima are 
scheduled months ahead and have been 
since she began her home visits in February 
of last year. We do hope this adding to 
your list will encourage more letters. It 
would be a wonderful way of finding out 
just how far the devotion has spread. 

A READER 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


“High Adventure’’ 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Sister Philip’s story, “High Adventure,” 
was one of the finest stories that I have 
read in a long, long time. I hope that all 
Catholic parents will read it, especially 
those who are afraid to give their daughter 
to God. We need more literature on this 
subject, as the Church in America is des- 
perately in need of more vocations. If 
more articles and even stories were written 
like “High Adventure,” perhaps we might 
be able to convince some parents that a 
life in a convent as a spouse of Christ is a 
beautiful and a very happy life. Their 
daughters will not have a mere fickle hu- 
man being as a spouse but the everloving 
Son of God. Congratulations to Sister Philip. 

SACERDOS 
Baltimore, Md. 





Woman to Woman 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

May I reply to Katherine Burton's “Why 
Retire?” in the January issue of THE SIGN. 
There are many childless married women 
in business, 60 years of age and younger, 
whose husbands are also employed and who 
are more hungry for money and the pleas- 
ures of this life than they are for raising 
families. 

These women, whether they be 60 or 30 
years old, are depriving youth of lucrative 
positions in business. What’s the use of 
parents educating their offspring if they are 
going to be “kept down” because of the 
seniority rights of married women? How 
about it, Katherine Burton? 

WILLIAM J. FLEMING 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bigotry 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The Bigotry series has been very enlight- 
ening, and you are to be congratulated for 
obtaining the services of such excellent 
writers as Fathers Parsons and Kennedy. - 


D. GILLMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Picture Article 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was very interested to read THE SIGN 
Picture Article, “Pakistan Today,” in the 
November issue. The pictorial story depicts 
unusually varied aspects of life in Karachi 
today. 

An error crept in, however, when the 
population of Pakistan is mentioned as sev- 
evteen millions instead of eighty millions. 
As the captions of the pictures are so very 
appropriate, this error could only have 
been due to inadvertence and I am, there- 
fore, taking the liberty of drawing your 
attention to it. 

MOHAMMAD “HUSSAIN 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


Editorial 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The editorial in the December issue of 
THe Sicn—“Our European Friends’—lacks 
good taste and factual correctness. 

At a time when we in Britain are being 
urged to refrain from unfriendly criticisms 
of America and American affairs, I take 
exception to your assumption of authority 
—to your capability even—in discussing 
Britain’s internal domestic affairs and espe- 
cially in referring to certain of these affairs 
as “failings.” 
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NOW YOU CAN EXAMINE THIS BEAUTIFUL IMAGE OF THE 


Miraculous Infant Jesus of Prague 
10 DAYS ABSOLUTELY FREE—SEND NO MONEY. 


March, 1951 








ROM the dawn of Christianity man’s prayers have been heeded. 
The miracles wrought by confident devotion have deepened 
our faith in God’s divine power. He has healed the sick, uplifted 
the weary, enriched the poor, brought happiness to the miser- 
able, confidence to the discouraged, strength to the weak, conso- 
lation to the bereaved, success to the failure, faith to the fearful. 


“The More You Honor Me The More! Will Bless You” 


The fame of devotion to the Mi- 
raculous Infant Jesus of Prague has 
attracted an ever-increasing num- 
ber of worshippers who appeal to 
Him in every need. In 1637, Father 
Cyril seemed to hear the broken 
statue say to him, “Give me back 
my hands and I will give you peace. 
The more you honor me, the more I 
will bless you.” The young priest 
did have pity and did honor this 
statue and a short time later money 
was obtained and the statue re- 
paired. Soon thereafter the destroyed 
city and depression were overcome, 
and a prosperous city of peace and 
love was reborn. Ever since then de- 
votion to the Miraculous Infant 

Jesus of Prague has increased, and 

many replicas have been intro- 

duced into churches throughout 
the world. 


IDEAL FOR HOME SHRINE 


Perhaps you are troubled, 
worried, sick at heart ... 
perhaps you are seeking aid 
to some pressing problem 
. . perhaps you need con- 
solation, confidence, guid- 
ance, comfort or courage. 

f so, you too may be 
blessed if you introduce 
into your home the devo- 
tion to the Infant Jesus 

of Prague. A new and 


beautiful reproduction of the origi- 
nal Image is being placed in thou- 
sands of home shrines throughout 
the nation. Of it, as of the original 
it has been said, ‘From its beautiful 
eyes dart sparks of heavenly love; its 
smiling lips offer us spiritual riches; 
its beauty conquers the heart.” 


SEND NO MONEY — 
JUST MAIL COUPON 


By mailing the coupon now—you will 
receive this truly superb Image of the 
Infant Jesus of Prague. It is a beautiful 
sight to behold; made of durable Finart- 
stone . . . sculptured with the finest detail 
- + + 12% inches high . . . hand-painted 
in brilliant colors . . . glazed porcelain 
finish . . . rhinestone cross on crown and 
globe . . . shatterproof hands and fingers. 
Weighs six pounds and stands firmly. 

If, at the end of 10 days, you wish 
to return it, do so and you will owe 
us nothing. Otherwise, send us your 
check or money order for only $5.00 plus 
postage, in full payment. Statues of this 
quality are priced elsewhere as high as 
$25.00 so this is a rare value indeed. (If 
you wish, we will send you the magnificent 
DeLuxe Statue . . . which has a sparkling, 
stardust metalite crown .. . and a beauti- 
ful 12-color floral decoration on the front 
of the robe. Price, $6.95.) Remember— 
you need not send any money now. Nor 
do you have to pay the postman when it 
arrives. Mail the free examination coupon 
NOW. (For prompt action we will include 
a fascinating booklet “The Infant Jesus 
of Prague” absolutely free) . 


THE FAITH COMPANY, 22 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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The Faith Co., Dept. F-16 


22 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Please send me your beautiful 124 inch Image of the Infant Jesus of Prague. I 
= will keep it in my home for 10 days. If I am not completely satisfied with it I 
& will return it without further obligation. 
® money order for only $5.00 plus p ge, in full t. The booklet “‘The Infant 


ise, I will send you a check or 





Jesus of Prague” is mine to keep w 


+ send $6.95 plus postage. 
* 


. Check here if you enclose price now in full payment, in Sy -y case we will . 
« pay postage. Money back guarantee if you return Image within 10 days. 
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or not I return the statue. 
I wish to examine the DeLuxe Statue instead—and if I decide to keep it, I will 
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Order Now—for Lent—and Year Round Use 
THE PASSIONIST WAY OF THE CROSS 


msoz DZWCOX DON 


Shown Here Reduced—Actual Size 61/2"' x 81/2" 


WITH EASEL BACK 


Reproduced from Original Drawings | Mario Barberis— 
To Inspire Your Lenten Meditation on 


ESPECIALLY HELPFUL FOR INVALIDS AND SHUT-INS 
Send Only 60c—Two for $1—Currency or Stamps 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, Room 203, Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE FRAME 


e Sacred Passion! 
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STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Joes a better job at a lower cost! 
Anyone—even without previous i produce 
3,000 copies per hour with this rugged, simplified automatic 
machine. Prints anything typed, drawn or written for letters, 
ards, folders, etc., from post card to 844”x14”. Self-feeding 

rotary open drum and roller release save time, trouble, money! 
Send mame and eddress for ALL NEW 

CATALOG 51, just out! Mlustrates many 

money saving duplicaters and ye pate Write TODAY! 


QUALITY DUPLICATORS AND Plo se SINCE 1932 

















YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie “plain glass 
windows can be 
| transformed into 
4 rich, colorful Art 
st Glass Effects. Eas- 
i ily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. $ 


WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 
855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 














You are quite wrong in saying that we 
have been taking advantage of Uncle Sam’s 
prodigality in squandering national re- 
sources on socialization schemes; the money 
for the nationalization of various projects 
in the United Kingdom has come from the 
pockets and the earnings of Britons. And, 
anyhow, whether or not the resources used 
on nationalization have been squandered is 
a question to be decided by the British 
people. It was made clear at the commence- 
ment of Marshall Aid that no American 
money would be employed in the building 
of our domestic schemes. Incidentally, I 
would point out that since the editorial 
was written, it has been decided that 
through hard work and sacrifice Britain 
will be in the position to carry on without 
Marshall Aid as from January, 1951, and 
this after two years of the agreed four-year 
program. 

With reference to your suggestions re the 
supply of materials to the Reds by Britain, 
one can only counter by suggesting to you 
that greater attention be paid to the state- 
ments of one Calvin Bonawitz (see THE 
SIGN, same issue, page 9), and, if possible, 
reference to our Parliamentary “Hansard” 
be made where it will be found that this 
question was debated and satisfactory con- 
clusions and remedies were obtained in the 
House of Commons. 

Your editorial was high-handed (this is 
excusable in that it was primarily meant 
for patriotic Americans to read) and leaves 
a nasty taste in a British mouth. We natu- 
rally like and-enjoy the friendship of neigh- 
bors but we just hate their trying to keep 
house for us. 

Incidentally, I think THE SIGN is a tip- 
top magazine. 

Patrick E. BRADSHAW 
Gravesend, Kent 


Better than Best 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

When it comes to food I am easily satis- 
fied with the plain ordinary dish and serv- 
ice, but not so when it comes to food for 
the mind and soul served between the cov- 
ers of a magazine. There I prefer the select 
and savory dish, selected and prepared by 
and under the watchful eye of a master 
chef. THE Sicn furnishes that kind of a dish. 

Being a writer myself—a rather poor one, 
of course—I can sit down and lap up an 
unusual quantity of its contents, which 
seem to stick an unusual length of time. 
Tue Sicn is not the best, it’s better than 
the best. 

O. S. WOLFE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Scientific Thoughts 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

A short reply to Mrs. George K. Hunter’s 
letter in the January issue. 

So electrical brains can think! Mr. George 
Hunter, at least, thinks so, according to his 
letter in the January issue. Oh, brother, 
what next? The prevalence of these “Popu- 
lar Mechanics” philosophers is a most un- 
fortunate and distressing indication of the 
intellectual invalidism: and gullibility that 
is rampant today. 

Now Mr. Hunter may or may not be 
familiar with the electrical computers—on 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Policy for Peace 


E AMERICANS are being told that in the 
Pp conauce of foreign affairs we are undiplo- 

matic, unwise, emotional, contradictory, 
hypocritical, impulsive, immature, brash. We are 
diplomatic apprentices, subject to mass hysteria, 
guilty of an unrealistic approach to world prob- 
lems and an inept handling of delicate situations. 

What it boils down to is this: we Americans 
want to do something, our critics want to talk; 
we are taking the lead in attempting to get 
something done, our critics want us to follow 
their lead down that old dead-end street, ap- 
peasement alley. 

This is something we can really get our teeth 
into. The record is there for all to see, and it 
is recent enough for many of us to remember. 
To our way of thinking, the Western democra- 
cies—supposedly so adept at diplomacy—don’t 
come off well at all, judged by the record. : 

World War II had its beginning in the “Man- 
churian Incident” of September, 1931. In that 
moment Japan showed her hand. In the face of 
this beginning of aggression what did our ad- 
visers of today do? Nothing at all. As our then 
Secretary of State said long afterward, “I was 
living in a world where all my troubles came 


from the same thing . . . where we are constantly 
shut in by the timidity of governments making 
certain great decisions. . . . I said the time had 


come when somebody has got to show some 
guts.” When nothing was done, Japan knew she 
had an open door to aggression in Asia and she 
moved on step by step to inevitable war. 

Five years later, Hitler marched Nazi troops 
into the demilitarized Rhineland. A few British 
or French divisions could have chased him out 
and clipped his wings for good. What happened? 
A little protesting and diplomatic wailing on the 
part of those who would now teach us how to 
deal with Stalin. Hitler sensed immediately that 
he had to do with men of words and not of 
action, and he went on from one aggression to 
another. Meanwhile, Chamberlain and Daladier 
wrung their hands, protested feebly, rushed back 
and forth across Europe to present themselves 
as humble suppliants before the Fuehrer, to hear 


from his lips the lie they wanted to hear—that 
he sought only peace—so that they could pro- 
claim to the world the success of negotiation, 
compromise, appeasement. 

Surely we’ve had enough of that. surely we’ve 
learned one thing at least—that appeasement is 
useless. In dealing with dictators, there comes a 
time when compromise and negotiation are 
wasted effort except when backed by the threat 
of military action. Hitler taught us that lesson 
once. Some of our’ friends seem to have for- 
gotten it. It would be an awful shame if Stalin 
had to teach them and us all over again. 


discouraged and frightened. After all, they 

do offer a much closer target for Russian atom 
bombs than we do. They did suffer much more 
horribly from the recent war than we did. Their 
cities lie nearer to Soviet military concentrations. 
They are not yet convinced that they can resist 
the Reds even with our help. A friend just re- 
turned from abroad told the writer of talking 
with a big Catholic publisher in Western Europe 
who won’t stock books on Communism lest they 
be found in his possession when the Reds come 
through. Such views are widespread. 

If ever Secretary Stimson’s words were true, 
they are true today. The time has come “when 
somebody has got to show some guts,” and if 
we don’t nobody will. We have to give leader- 
ship and help. Above all, we must provide a 
leadership that will block appeasement, that will 
draw our allies away from the fatal policies of 
the 1930's, and that will convince the Kremlin 
that we are prepared to go beyond mere words 
if necessary. Only such a policy can lead to peace. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Religious News Service 
Skier stops at wayside shrine built by a farmer in the 
Laurentian Mts. of Quebec. This display of faith 
presents a remarkable contrast to the picture below. 





International 
Catholic War Vets in N. Y. picket the blasphemous film, 
“The Miracle.” Result? So-called “Liberals” call Church 
dictatorial for objecting to their spitting at God. 
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GeneraL George C. Marshall first proposed compulsory 

peace-time military training in September of 1944, and he 

has been a stalwart crusader for it ever since. At that time 

we opposed the plan as being 

untimely and unnecessary, and 

euaer's Barges A therefore undesirable. The rea- 

"9 sons we gave were, in summary, 

that, though it was being ar-, 

gued that compulsory training was necessary for maintaining 

peace and security, as a matter of fact the experience of 

Europe has proved the contrary—it has bred wars; it is an 

innovation in American life fraught with so much danger 

that other less drastic means to insure peace should be 

sought first. As an alternative to universal conscription we 

urged the expansion of our peace-time military forces on a 
voluntary recruitment basis made more attractive. 

In 1944 we maintained that the United States should not 
be stampeded into adopting universal military training and 
service until the need for it has been demonstrated beyond 
reasonable question. That still seems to be a sound principle 
in 1951. ; 

Now the only way to evaluate the need is to analyze the 
facts. Under the present Selective Service Act, all young men 
between eighteen and twenty-five inclusive—a total of some 
10,000,000—are registered. Those in this group who have 
reached nineteen are eligible for the draft and twenty-one 
months’ service. However, because of deferments (essential 
workers, married men, and men with dependents) and exemp- 
tions (3,500,000 World War II veterans) and disability 
(about 2,600,000 physically or mentally unfit), the draft 
pool actually amounts to only some 1,000,000 men. Thou- 
sands of these are already in some branch of the armed 
services. Consequently, some source of manpower must be 
opened up if our military force is to be maintained at the 
3,462,000 goal set by President Truman for July 1. 

The Administration’s plan to solve this shortage of man- 
power is to overhaul the whole draft system and to incor- 
porate into it universal compulsory military training and 
service as a source of steady, systematic inflow of trained 
men into the armed forces. The plan contemplates the induc- 
tion and training of all youths once they reach eighteen. 
The length of their service would be twenty-seven months. 
About 75,000, once basic training was completed, would go 
on “suspended” service while completing college training in 
studies of “national interest.” Another 50,000 of those on 
active duty would be sent to college for specialized schooling 
of “direct value to the military.” It is estimated that from 
each year’s batch of eighteen-year-olds 150,000 to 200,000 
will be unfit for military duty. These could be put to “some 
work.” 

Should conditions eventually permit, the length of service 
would be reduced from twenty-seven months. But it would 
be a permanent United States policy to give men four to six 
months of basic military training at the age of eighteen. 

It would seem to us that Administration spokesmen are 
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Acme Photos 
Remember the old song, “That’s where my money 
goes?” The chart above shows that it’s not “to buy your 
baby’s clothes,” but to build an army for Uncle Sam. 





Some of 200,000 Jap. Police Reserves learning to use 
American weapons. Japan is co-operating with us ‘and 
should be allowed an army to ward off Red invasion. 





4 police foree for West Germany, but an army? Per- 
haps. We feel as Mr. McCloy—it is difficult to tell a 
man he can’t share in the defense of his own country. 







proving too much. They are making it evident that universal 
military service and training is not essential to solve the 
armed-forces manpower shortage. Rather it would seem that 
the manpower problem is being used as a pretext to foist 
upon the country a policy of compulsory service alien to our 
every tradition. And all the fuss over drafting of eighteen- 
year-olds serves only to becloud the real issue. 

The job of Selective Service is to provide a pool large 
enough to maintain a force of some 3,500,000 men in the 
years ahead. It is admitted that currently the pool is large 
enough to supply an armed force of that size by July 1 and 
still have 400,000 more eligible for the draft under present 
rules. Each month about 60,000 fit men become nineteen 
and consequently enter the pool. Selective Service estimates 
it will have to induct almost 100,000 men a month in a year 
or two in order to keep up military strength. 

In other words, there is a shortage potentially of some 
40,000 men a month a year or two hence. In order to make 
up that shortage, the Administration is asking that all the 
1,050,000 youths who turn eighteen each year be inducted 
for training and service. If only 800,000 of these are fit for 
military duty, remember the balance of them would be put 
to ‘some work.” If one little boy needs castor oil, then insist 
that all little boys take castor oil too. 

Apart from a few thoroughbred military men who glorify 
rigorous discipline for its own sake, there are few Americans 
who do not genuinely abhor the inevitable effects of any 
system of peacetime conscription: government interference 
with personal freedom, the regimentation of young lives, 
the exposure to moral dangers, the engendering of a mili- 
taristic mentality, and the sizable drain upon the national 
economy. But even these disadvantages, great as they are, 
could be tolerated if it were evident that permanent uni- 
versal military service and training are necessary. 

That necessity has not yet been demonstrated. 


"TRADITIONALLY, even among only nominal Christians, Lent 
is a time of penance and sacrifice looking toward redemption. 
For the world cannot forget that its redemption was won in 
the supreme sacrifice of a Young 
‘ Man who laid down His life 
A Program one afternoon in a long-ago 
fer Lent spring. Nor can the world ever 
quite forget that the one sacri- 
fice He has demanded of His followers is to love God enough 
to do deeds of justice and charity to others at the expense of 
self. There is not one of us who does not need to ponder this 
well. For extra acts of private devotion and the abstention 
from cigarettes and bonbons are scarcely the sort of Lenten 
sacrifice that is sufficient in this year of grim outlook. 

Labor, especially organized labor, can do a lot of worth- 
while Lenten thinking on the deeds of justice and charity 
at personal cost that lie within its power. In a spirit of sacri- 
fice for the common good of our nation in peril it can refrain 
from making the wage freeze a thawed-out mess. It can stop 
emulating the selfish irresponsibility of those on manage- 
ment’s side of the table who don’t give a snap of their fingers 
for stabilization of the economy so long as bigger business 
profits can be maneuvered. 

Not only big business but many a small business can do a 
little Lenten penance of its own by genuinely attempting te 
keep prices in check. Farmers and their bloc in Congress 
could do hardly anything better as a Lenten sacrifice than 
to destroy that sacred concept, “parity.” Food prices are 
climbing because no ceiling price below parity can be put 
on produce at the farm level. That means, for example, that 
before parity is reached, eggs can go up 21 per cent; pota- 
toes, 80 per cent; chickens, 25 per cent; oranges, 200 per cent. 
Right now, according to the Office of Price Stabilization, 
seventy-seven items of food are below parity. And remember, 
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food accounts for 40 per cent of the average family budget. 

The world menace today is selfish materialism that is 
cutting man off from God and setting him at his fellow man’s 
throat. Only a strong spiritual renewal can save the world. 
But that renewal must start with each individual. If only 
one butcher, only one baker, only one candlestick maker 
sacrifices his selfish chances, he may be counted a fool. But 
then, so was that other Man who died pretty much alone that 
first Good Friday. Sometimes it’s better, eternally better, to 
be out of step with the mob. 


Tue case of the Brooklyn pastor, Dr. John Howard Melish, 
has heated up again, and its fumes have attracted a few 
thousand civil liberties watchdogs. This is the case which 
broke in March, 1949, when 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop, 
James Pernette de Wolfe, of 
Long Island, ordered Melish 
out of his job as rector of Holy 
Trinity P. E. Church in Brooklyn. 

The ecclesiastical scuffle was waged over Melish’s son and 
assistant, Rev. William Howard Melish, at that time President 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, cited 
as a Communist front by various loyalty groups. 

By December 28, 1950, Melish had nursed his case through 
lower jurisdictions to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

At this point, with their typical repertoire of humani- 
tarian gasps and snorts, the crusaders of liberalism scurried 
to haul their armor out of the wardrobe and saddle their 
chargers. On January 11, 2,576 of them—all clergymen— 
signed a petition to the Supreme Court, asking to appear as 
a friend of the Court in behalf of Melish. 

As you would suspect, their statement sounds like the same 
old record, on the same old phonograph, accenting all the 
old cracks and scratches. “Struggle for freedom and justice,” 
“First Amendment,” “cornerstones of our democracy,” “di- 
rect violation by the civil authority of the religious liberty 
guaranteed by that Amendment,” “threatens religious free- 
dom in our nation,” “A clear reiteration of the demarcation 
between church and state is needed.” ; 

Just as—at moments like this—their old hit songs come 
back to them, ours come back to us. 

First, there is our conviction that this type of freedom-fan 
is willing to permit every institution in the world to be 
efficient, except religion. A sour old atheist could have a 
neighbor injuncted from practicing on a trumpet in a Flat- 
bush apartment, and these Ministers of God probably 
wouldn't blink. But when a bishop calls in the law to protect 
the corporation rights of a church, these churchmen are 
shocked into a frenzy of civic indignation. 

They will allow a soap company to fire its president. They 
will allow Mr. Truman to replace Alan Valentine as Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator. But they will not allow 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to exclude a_ party-line 
preacher from its pulpits. We cannot see it. We believe that 
religion has as much right to protect itself as business firms 
or the United States Government. 

Secondly, we suspect that these sensitive patriots are not 
interested in real civil liberty. They are interested in forcing 
the American civil system into a mold of their own choosing, 
by a process of judicial definition. 

In this Melish case, for instance, they want to make the 
civil law work for a man who would not keep the rules and 
against a man who performed a perfectly legal act of admin- 
istration. That is not civil liberty. It is civil discrimination. 
It is pro-Melish and anti-de Wolfe. In a sense, it is pro- 
anarchy and anti-order. 

Most of these would-be friends of the court are non- 
Episcopalians. Some of them are from Congregational 
Churches whose belief about the function of a bishop differs 
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Melish, Supreme Court, 
and 2,576 Friends 





Acme 
Moscow’s Tsarapkin and Poland’s Katz-Suchy refused to 
brand Red China an aggressor. Little wonder—to them 
an aggressor is any nation that resists Red invasion. 





Wide World 
In Baltimore, Civil Defense Administrator and assistant 
look over chart of A-Bomb destruction. Despite all 
warnings people still think it can’t happen here. 





Aome 


Red China was finally branded an aggressor. Jebb of 
Britain, Rau of India, and Dune of Norway talk it over. 
“Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names. . .” 








Acme 
Two pictures of people running away from paradise? 
These white Russians fled to China, now they are landing 
at San Francisco in hope of escaping the Red Armies. 





International 
In Korea a Sister leads little orphans to safety as the 
Red armies approach. Maybe our liberals and pinks 
can explain why decent people flee from the Reds? 
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radically from that of Episcopalians. Probably other forms 
of non-Episcopalian belief are represented also. We cannot 
see why these religious aliens should be permitted to deter- 
mine the proprieties of Episcopalian practice and the extent 
to which the Episcopalian organization needs and should re- 
ceive the ordinary protection of the law. 

A third thought is this: Petitions and signatures mean 
nothing. Until we know exactly who the signers are and what 
their personal ideals are, a petition must be accepted as a 
paper which a previous inscription has made unsuitable for 
further inditement. . 

Even the number, 2,576. Pretty meager, when you consider 
the millions who signed the Stockholm Peace Appeal. And 
few good Americans would claim that even such vastly super- 
ior numbers rescued that document from disrepute. 

You could get 2,576 signatures to a petition for the gassing 
of all citizens over eighty, provided you guaranteed a tidy 
and thoroughly genteel job. With a little propaganda to 
soften up their better judgment, you could get that many 
names to a resolution to disinter the bones of George Wash- 
ington and dump them into the Potomac. 

Like every organization, the Episcopal Church has its own 
rules. If an Episcopalian doesn’t want to follow the rules, he 
should get out. We have little sympathy for anybody who 
wants a society to revise itself to fit him into it. We have less 
sympathy for 2,576 clergymen—mostly non-Episcopalians— 
who want to dictate through the Supreme Court how an 
Episcopalian Bishop must run his own diocese. 


Recent hearings before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission developed some interesting points of view concerning 
education via TV. There was a question of reserving TV 
channels for cultural purposes. 
Educators wanted 25 per cent 
of the remaining channels as- 
signed to education. Authori- 
ties representing broadcasters 
and networks fought this high percentage of reservation, 
some protesting any reservation at all. 

Their reason: educators have failed in the past to make 
efficient use of the radio facilities they had. They suggested 
that spectrum bands be licensed to commercial operators, 
and that educators buy whatever broadcast time they desire. 

Certainly no television viewer would want channels re- 
served for education and then sloppily used. Few viewers 
would want too high a percentage of stations reserved for 
education even if their performance was technically “tops.” 
For, like all art media, television has its primary and pre- 
dominant appeal as entertainment. 

As for commercial operators fearing that educators would 
lay a lot of television eggs—well, commercial stations can 
be pretty prolific that way too. TV owners are not universally 
thrilled by the visual hucksterism of commercial TV, with 
its operatic oranges and cavorting beer cans. They are about 
fed up with male ballerinas and with the naked bosoms that 
sneak the burlesque stage right into the parlor for Junior's 
edification. 

Commercial TV doesn’t look too bright when, on the same 
program, commercials compete so frantically with entertain- 
ment that they practically push it off the air and grab the 
viewer by the shirt front. 

That should not happen to education. We would not like 
to see commercial contracts push education off the visual 
“air,” or kick it under the schedule rug where nobody can 
find it, or make it bid against the oil industry for a spot 
where it would have half a chance. 

If 25 per cent of the remaining bands is too much for 
education, 100 per cent is probably too much for the com- 
mercials. How about something in between? 

Education is rather important. 


TV: Business 
vs. Culture 
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In Detense 


Women 


Are women as bad as they are pictured—even 


in the women’s magazines? If their critics are 


telling the truth, Heaven help us all, men and women alike 


ITHIN the last decade, our lead- 
ing magazines have published 
close to five hundred articles dedicated to 
the proposition that this country cannot 
long survive half male and half female. 
The female half must either mend 
its ways or resign from society. The 
ladies have gone sour. They are the 
rotten apples in the barrel of humanity. 
Scratch any contemporary evil and you 
find a woman underneath. Her right 
hand may rock the cradle, but her left 
breeds depressions, foments war, and 
writes singing commercials. She is greedy 
and sentimental, brainless and heartless, 
fractious and spoiled. She emasculates 
her sons, frustrates her daughters, and 
drives her husband to infidelity, hyper- 
tension, and the neighborhood bar. 
Sleekly gowned, pungently perfumed, 
glossed by Rubenstein, nurtured by 
charm schools, and sealed by Good 
Housekeeping, she is a thing of beauty— 
and a pain forever, for her smile is an 
invitation to disaster and her heart is a 
dollar bill! . . . So rumbles the attack 
on American womanhood in America’s 
favorite magazines. 

It is not confined to the men’s maga- 
zines. ‘Mother Racket . . .” runs a head- 
line in Woman’s Home Companion. 
“The Trouble with Men Is Women,” 
smirks the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
girls are being sold short by their own 
friends, by those magazines which are 
written for them, edited for them, and 
loaded with beauty hints and advertise- 
ments aimed at gorging the ego and 
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by MILTON LOMASK 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


loosening the purse strings of Woman 
The Great Consumer. 

Some articles are merely angry, some 
merely humorous, some provocative. But 
most have two things in common: They 
are written by men and they are one- 
sided. The men are not saying some 
women are guilty of this or that de- 
ficiency. They are saying all . . . With 
the same petulance that Philip Wylie 
nine years ago barked, “Gentlemen, 
Mom is a jerk,” writer after writer today 
proclaims, “Gentlemen, woman is to 
blame for everything!” 

What have we here? A trend? Ap- 
parently so. Its significance comes to 
light when the attitude toward women 
in today’s magazines is compared with 
that of Grandfather’s day. Grandfather 
was relatively secure in his maleness, 
relatively confident of his ability to 
function satisfactorily as husband, bread- 
winner, and father. He could afford to 
take the Little Woman’s faults in stride, 
to forgive her trespasses as she forgave 
his. For the record he proclaimed her 
“sugar and spice and everything nice”— 
and winked as he said it. 

Grandtather’s remarks on woman were 
dull. But it is submitted that grand- 
father’s dullness was preferable to grand- 
son’s viciousness. Grandson is not so 
secure in his maleness, not so sure of his 
ability to assume the responsibilities of 
homemaking. He looks about at an 
empty, material culture to which he has 
contributed just as much as the Little 
Woman. Baffled and afraid, he lashes out 


in an effort to find someone to blame. 
In Grandfather’s day it was Woman 
the Wife, Woman the Mother, Woman 
the “Ministering Angel.” Today it is 
Woman the Scapegoat! When the recent 
magazine attacks on women are laid end 
to end, they measure the depth of 
modern man’s sense of failure. 

The magazine attacks skitter out on 
many limbs. American woman is damned 
if she does, damned if she doesn’t. She 
is too much the career woman, too much 
housewife, or just too much. Sometimes 
she is all these things and more in one 
article. Any attempt to segregate her 
critics into schools of thought falls down 
for the reason that the boys aren’t think- 
ing, they’re sputtering. In Grandfather's 
day, cattiness was a function of whist 
parties and sewing bees. But hearken to 
Grandson: 


I - +. came out, once, in favor of let- 
ting women eat at the same table 
with the men folks,” writes Robert Ruark 
in a recent Esquire. “Time has proved 
me wrong. The initial mistake was made 
in treating women like people. We did 
them no favor when we allowed them 
the rights-and privileges of the male 
... Crammed with propaganda and still 
giddy from political emancipation, Mad- 
ame Housewife has got entirely too big 
for her panty girdle.” 

Paul Gallico registers his reactions 
in Collier's. “For sheer, unadulterated 
boorishness and total lack of gentle com- 
portment, sweet demeanor, and human 
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consideration,” he fumes, “the average 
\merican woman takes the jelly roll.” 
City girls Mr. Gallico writes off as im- 
possible. The “country gal,” he concedes, 
‘still retains a smidgen of something 
known as ‘neighborliness’ which assays 
90 per cent snooping and 10 per cent 
desire to be helpful.” 

Leland Stowe, deserting for the mo- 
ment the manly function of political 
commentator, enters his report based 
on observing women in five continents. 
\s condensed in Reader’s Digest, he re- 
grets (he says) to have to say that Ameri- 
can women are more self-centered, 
spoiled, aggressive, restless, bored, and 
xpensive than any other women on 
earth. 

“In the process of aping men,” mourns 
Stowe, “American women have become 
increasingly less feminine . . . No other 
women spend such enormous amounts 
»f money on beauty treatments, coiffures, 
ind uplifts . . . But. if they were as 
feminine as they ought to be would they 
feel the need. of making such fore to 
get that way?” 

In the austere pages of the American 
Viercury, Waverly Root declares that 
women “are intellectually inferior,” and 
gleefully quotes an enterprising woman 
researcher to the effect that “from the 
dawn of history to the present day, less 
than one thousand women have ac- 
complished anything that history has 
regarded as worth while.” 

What fun the boys are having! They’ve 
got the ladies up a tree (they think) and 
how they are howling! 


UT what's behind the noise? The 

writer put this question to Boston’s 
weli-known Catholic psychiatrist, Dr. 
Frederick J. P. Rosenheim. His answer: 
Read between the lines.” 

“Very often,” he pointed out, “an 
irticle of wholesale condemnation re- 
veals more about the writer than about 
the object of his attack. Perhaps the 
writer has some emotional conflict, some 
feeling of inadequacy. He may suffer, 
for example, or thinks he suffers at the 
hands of his wife, so he lambasts all 
women. His method is to make half- 
truth look like truth, to turn a mole- 
hill of fact into a mountain of opinion. 
Whenever you read an attack that gen- 
eralizes on the basis of a few facts, ask 
yourself: What’s eating this writer, 
what’s he trying to get off his chest?” 

\ favorite device among magazine 
women-baiters is the comparative or in- 
ternational approach. There was a rash 
of this sort of thing after World War 
I!. Declared a headline in the American 
Magazine for January 1946: 

‘An army sergeant who fought in 
Europe risks his life again by frankly 
comparing foreign women with Ameri- 
can girls.” 
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Then followed the lament of Sergeant 
John P. Dolch. The sergeant claimed to 
speak for overseas veterans generally. 
His authority: Thousands of barracks- 
room bull sessions in England and 
France, Italy and North Africa. Foreign 
girls, said spokesman Dolch, have better 
voices. American girls are “too high- 
pitched, harsh, and twangy.” English 
girls, he said, are more simple and gen- 
uine; the French more resourceful and 
subtle. 

When you meet your American date 
for the evening, said Dolch, her first 
remark is “Where you taking me?” or 
a crisp comment on the political situa- 
tion. The European girl brings you 
your slippers, and sits, listens, and 
adores. Foreign women were “more 
womanly .. . they regard themselves as 
completely different from males”. and 
“we've found it is nice for women to be 
women!” 

In the New York Times Magazine for 
March 10, 1946, Sergeant Victor Dallaire, 
equally conversant with overseas bar- 
racks-room Gallup Polls, accused Ameri- 
can women of immaturity, coldness, and 
shabby values. “Since returning to the 
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Gramps was secure in his maleness 


U. S.,” sorrowed Dallaire, “I have lis- 
tened to more beefs about lack of nylons 
than I heard from European women over 
the destruction of their homes and the 
slaughter of their husbands and sons.” 

Dallaire’s remarks brought a torrent of 
letters. Most were from women, and 
85 per cent called him names strong 
even for a sergeant. A “proud American 
wife” reported that she had “worked 
with women of all ages during the war” 
and that “their patriotism, their sincer- 
ity, and intelligence were beyond re- 
proach. Almost all had responsibilities 
outside their jobs, yet the talk was all 
of letters to their men, plans for their 





return, of working and saving toward 
that end.” 7 

An “irate New York man” put the 
sergeant straight on another point: “Un- 
doubtedly the American woman is a 
frozen potato, but her dumb male mates 
are to blame . . . Men make the laws and 
social customs, or acquiesce in them, and 
icy brass babes are what they demand, 
acquiesce in—and have!” 

An American woman who had spent 
three years in a Japanese military prison, 
and one who had lost her husband and 
two sons in the war, scolded the sergeant 
more in sorrow than in anger. And a 
very pretty girl, judging by the picture 
accompanying her letter, hoped that 
“the ex-G.I. author doesn’t advocate a 
return to the old European custom of 
hitching women to plows. I’ve been 
married to him for the past ten years!” 


IGH padishah of the Society for the 
Prevention of Women is Philip 
Wylie, magazine writer, novelist, and 
sportsman. In 1942 Wylie made the best- 
seller lists with his book Generation of 
Vipers. By his own admission this tome 
fired the opening gun in the battle for 
the emancipation of the American male. 
Its thesis was that all Americans are 
vipers, but women are more viper, and 
women with children are most viper. 
The American “Mom,” stormed Wylie, is 
the root of all evil. In his vivid lexicon, 
sparked by a small-boy passion for be- 
hind-the-barn verbiage, Mom is “the 
thundering third sex,” a creature of 
“hot flashes, rage, infantilism, weeping, 
sentimentality . . . and all the ragged 
reticule of tricks, wooings, wiles .. . 
crotchets, superstitions, phlegms, debili- 
ties, vapors, butterflies - in - the - belly, 
plaints, connivings, cries, malingerings, 
deceptions, visions, hallucinations, nee- 
dlings and wheedlings, which pop out of 
every personality in the act of abandon- 
ing itself and humanity.” (Mr. Wylie is 
nothing if not a student of Roget's 
Thesaurus.) 

His attack on Mom put Generation of 
Vipers on the map, and knowing a good 
thing when he saw it, Mr. Wylie has re- 
turned to the charge. His blast at Mom 
has become an annual event, now ap- 
pearing in some popular magazine like 
Look, now in such respectable journals 
as the Saturday Review of Literature. As 
the years go on, Mr. Wylie grows more 
hysterical. Mom, he recently discovered, 
nearly lost us World War II. The three 
million 4-F’s who flunked the army 
physical did so because of—Mom! The 
implication is that the ten million who 
passed came into the world by spontan- 
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eous combustion, or having been born 
in the accepted fashion were promptly 
detached from their apron strings and 
brought up exclusively by all-wise Pops! 

Reading between Mr. Wylie’s chro- 
mium-plated lines, one gets the impres- 
sion that in the beginning he meant to 
be amusing, but that over the years he 
has been captured by his own inanity 
and now speaks in dead earnest. If so, 
he has not labored in vain. In the minds 
of thousands of dimwits, knaves, runners- 
away-from-responsibility, and just plain 
silly people, Philip Wylie has succeeded 
in making Mom the great bogy of our 
day! In Dr. Rosenheim’s words, what's 
eating him, what’s he getting off his 
chest? ‘“‘Why Momism?” asks the doctor. 
“Why not Sonism or Daughterism? Blam- 
ing everything on Mom is convenient, 
but hardly in line with the facts.” 

Mr. Wylie’s blast-furnace style is typi- 
cal of popular treatises on Woman the 
So-and-So. The average critique is one 
part scratch, one part nail-biting, and 
one part generalization. No doubt the 
generalization is the hardest to bear, for 
women, like everyone else these days 
must be getting tired of being totaled 
up and subtracted, added, divided, and 
multiplied by hordes of survey-makers 
bent on demonstrating the undemon- 
strable. 

Hardly anyone is arguing with the 
boys, least of all the ladies. The ladies 
rarely reply. This is not due to any lack 
of women scribblers or to any shortage of 
competence among them. It is probably 
due to their innate good sense. Why 
refute the ridiculous? 

Occasionally one of the girls is irked 
to the point of seizing her nib. The re- 
sulting article is usually tit for tat, 
taking the position that ours is a man- 
made culture and that women behave 
according to men’s _ specifications. 
“Mom,” writes Estelle Aubrey Brown in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, “was 
conceived of male cant” and is the prod- 
uct of “baby-kissing politicians, radio's 
treacle of sex, advertisements using her 
nearly naked body to sell perfume, lob- 
byists whose itching palms gave us 
Mother’s Day, and secular education 
teaching only survival values.” 


HE sober truth is that charges 

against women are never true of all 
women, as the writers usually claim, 
but only of some. They are never truc 
of women only, but of mankind, of men 
and women. 

In our cockeyed society, it is difficult 
for a woman to be a woman. She is not 
encouraged along that line. Only in the 
religious press is she praised for doing 
what she was born to do. The hallelujahs 
of the secular press are reserved for 
women channel swimmers, business ex- 
ecutives, tennis players, novel writers, 
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and glamour girls divorcing their way 
from mink to chinchilla. Rarely in the 
standard press are women lauded for 
being good wives and mothers. Higher 
than these positions they cannot go, for 
there are no higher positions on earth. 
Lower they must go, much lower, to 
receive the kudos of the public prints. 

Many women, to their credit, know 
these kudos are mockery. A year or so 
ago the members of the graduating class 
of one of our most sophisticated girls’ 
colleges were asked what they hoped to 





“Mom” has ruined the poor male 


make of their lives. Eighty per cent 
voted for home, husband, and children, 
full time, and for keeps. Not long back 
Fortune magazine asked a cross section 
of men and women whether wives, who 
do not need the money, should take jobs 
outside the home. Overwhelmingly men 
and women answered no. 

One of the persistent myths today is 
that the drudgery has been taken out 
of the home. It is part of the larger myth 
holding that the fundamentals of living 
can be abrogated by equal applications 
of science and industry. It is sheer flap- 
doodle. Drudgery will not go out of the 
home until children go out of it. And 
that has not happened yet, although the 
learned authors of the book, Modern 
Woman, The Lost Sex, contend that 
more and more American mothers are 
viewing children as “a bother and a 
nuisance,” a tendency supported by the 
observations of the writer’s parish priest. 
Father John A. Silvia has been pastor 
of the church at Provincetown, Mass., 
for twenty-five years. Summer in and 
summer out, he talks with women visit- 
ing the famous Cape Cod playground 
from all over the country. And his sad 
reflection is that “many mothers now 








are confused as to how much time to 
give their homes as against how much 
they should give to ever-increasing and 
ever more meaningless outside distrac- 
tions.” 

This is not the place to dilate on these 
disconcerting and unmeasurable trends. 
The point is that modern woman is up 
against it. Many must be wives and 
mothers and breadwinners all in one. 
They must perform as mothers and wives 
in a society which does not value these 
functions properly. 

A sizable percentage of them must en- 
ter marriage with fingers crossed. Reared 
in an aura of religious indifference, they 
must embark ona glorious but difficult 
enterprise unsupported by the knowl- 
edge that marriage is a sacrament. 

As mothers, they are hounded by this 
school of child specialists or by that. 
One year they are commanded to ignore 
their kids, the next to coddle them. In, 
the midst of doing their darnedest as 
wives and mothers, masculine feminists 
and feminine males inform them that 
these are secondary occupations and that 
they should promptly go on the stage, 
or paint pictures, or take up spot weld- 
ing so as to express themselves! 


ROGRESSIVE education renders 

their children precocious and ignor- 
ant, Blue Sky ad agencies badger their 
husbands with the incessant marching 
order to make more of themselves, to 
create better mousetraps in bigger for- 
ests, and keep up with the Joneses. A 
few months ago the air was fetid with 
one of the most shocking radio commer- 
cials in the history of that shocking in- 
dustry. Highly paid “name” educators 
and psychologists were telling the moth- 
ers of America that their children must 
have television. “A television set is to the 
morale of your child” (this is verbatim) 
“what vitamins and fresh air are to his 
health!” 

Deviled by this sort of Big Lie, baf- 
fled by uncertainty as to their place in 
the scheme of things, the wonder is not 
that so many American women keep 
their decency, but that they keep their 
sanity! It is to their credit that thou- 
sands of American wives and mothers 
are still doing a good job at the same 
old stand in the same old way! 

A society that does not value women 
as women, does not value men as men 
either. Modern man is also confused, as 
witness the sewing circle flavor of his 
attacks on the other sex. It is not women 
alone, but men and women, who have 
been misled by what John Dos Passos 
calls those “five- and ten-cent lusts and 


dreams” which are to our secular cul- 
ture what mirages are to the Sahara. 

Man’s cry, “Woman, you are lost,” is 
a cry of pain. For truly he and she are 
lost together. 
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Eire United States has available to- 
day a weapon which can beat the 
evil men in the Kremlin to their knees, 
save the world from the menace of Red 
imperialism, and bring political and 
spiritual freedom to the slave popula- 
tion of the Soviet Empire itself. Best 
of all, use of this weapon may very well 
bring all these blessings without pre- 
cipitating the horrors of a third world 
war. 

For this weapon is neither a super 
atom bomb nor a powerful jet plane 
of new design. In fact, it is not a weapon 
of mass destruction at all but a long 
overlooked principle of simple justice 
which, properly applied, can be of im- 
mense benefit, not alone to this country 
and its allies, but also to the inhabitants 
of the Soviet Union. 

The weapon is the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, which gives 
each distinctive people in the world the 
right to live as a free nation, under 
a government of its own choice, and 
within the territory it inhabits. If 
self-determination were applied to the 
crazy-quilt pattern of different races and 
nations which make up the population 
of the Soviet Union, at least two dozen, 
perhaps more, independent states would 
replace the single giant Communist 
slave empire that exists today. 

The “Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics” and “Russia” are neither syn- 
onyms nor equivalent terms, although 
most Americans use them interchange- 
Actually, of course, the Soviet 
Union, as the name indicates, is a 
federation of many nations and peoples, 
of which the group known as the Rus- 
sians is the largest. But one basic fact 
that the name does not indicate is that 
the: federation is an involuntary one, 
produced by Russian conquest over a 
period of hundreds of years, and not 
by the free choice of the federated 
peoples. As a matter of fact, about half 
the present population of the Soviet 
Union—that half of the 200,000,000 in- 
habitants who are ethnologically non- 
Russian—is anxious to cast off its con- 
nection with Moscow. 

Among these non-Russians are from 
thirty-five to forty million Ukrainians 


ibly 
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WEAPON AGAINST RUSSIA 


Not a super atom bomb nor a powerful jet plane, but the principle of self- 


determination for miscalled Russians is the weapon to beat the Kremlin 


by LEONARD J. SNOW 


and about ten million Byelo-Russians, 
who are related to the Russians to about 
the same degree that the Dutch or the 
Swedes are related to the Germans. 
There are fifty or more million other 
people in Stalin's empire—among them 


Tatars, Buryat Mongols, Armenians, 
Turkestanians, and Finns—who differ 
from the Russians as greatly as the 
Chinese do from the French. 

If the United States, which has al- 
ways firmly refused to recognize terri- 
tcrial changes produced by aggression 
and conquest, comes out bluntly as an 
advocate of self-determination for these 
minorities in the Soviet Union, it will 
gain their sympathy in the cold war. 
If the cold war becomes a shooting war, 
this country will gain the active co- 
operation of hundreds of thousands of 
desperate representatives of these minor- 
ities who will regard war between the 
Soviet Union and the West as a golden 
opportunity to launch their own fight 
for freedom from Moscow’s chains. 

These statements are neither specula- 
tion nor wishful thinking. They are 
based on the studies of hardheaded 
policy-making officials in Washington 
who have the benefit of access to our in- 
telligence files. 

These ‘men are convinced that the 
minorities incorporated into the Soviet 
Union’s huge population are straining 
at the bonds which tie them to the ruth- 
less Communist dictatorship. Knowledge 
that the’ United States recognizes their 
right to independence and a national 
existence of their own will cause these 
people to hamstring Moscow’s war plans 
by sabotage, large-scale desertions from 
the Red Army, and even open revolt 
against the Communists. It is possible 
that by these actions alone Stalin’s 
empire can be broken up from within. 
But, even if Stalin is foolish enough to 
resort to war in the face of these domes- 
tic difficulties, sponsorship and active en- 
couragement of self-determination will 
give the United States and its allies the 
assurance that they will have an easier 
war to fight and win. 

The immediate consequence of a 
breakup of the Communist empire will 
be to lift the shadow of fear from this 
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planet because most of the new states 
which would emerge will desire nothing 
better than to live in complete friend- 
ship and harmony with the rest of the 
world. Even if the Communists retain | 
control of one of the new states, their 
power to’ do harm through conquest 
and aggression, which today comes from 
the extent of the empire they hold and 
its enormous human and industrial re- 
sources, will be eliminated. Under self- 
determination, the most the Communists 
may manage to keep for themselves— 
and that is doubtful—is a Russian state 
of about ninety million people centering 
around Moscow. 

There is a tendency to forget that 
Soviet expansion and conquest is not 
a new phenomenon but a continuation 
of the savage Russian imperialism which 
was the order of the day under the 
Czarist Empire. For instance, the 
Caucasus region has belonged to Moscow 
for less than one hundred years. Bring- 
ing the Caucasus into the Russian fold 
was not a peaceful process of bringing 
civilization to a savage area. It was a 
deliberately planned policy of conquest 
in which the preponderant military 
strength of semibarbaric Moscow crushed 
the ancient Christian kingdom of 
Georgia and in so doing left behind 
wounds which have never healed. 


UST after the end of World War II, 

one of the Soviet attachés on duty 
at the Red embassy in Washington 
was an admiral of Georgian extraction. 
He must remain anonymous because he 
has since returned to the Soviet Union. 
This man told his American friends that 
the spirit of nationalism and the desire 
for independence from Moscow have 
never disappeared in his homeland of 
Georgia. The people of Georgia, he said, 
were biding their time and waiting for 
their chance to achieve freedom. They 
will welcome, with undying gratitude, 
the knowledge that their aspirations 
were looked on with sympathy by the 
West and they will co-operate fully in 
any feasible plan to bring the Red slave 
empire to an end. 

The Communists have been slightly 
more subtle in following the Czarist 
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Russian policy of imperialism. Osten- 
sibly they have encouraged minority 
cultures but, by placing . Muscovite 
gauleiters at the helm in each minority 
area, they have attained the same net 
effect as the Czarists: the minorities have 
been allowed autonomy in unimportant 
affairs but are tied to Moscow’s apron 
strings in matters that count. Like the 
Czarists, the Communists bleed the 
minority areas white of their produce 
and raw materials for the benefit of the 
majority Russians. 

The attitude of the minorities toward 
their Russian masters is best illustrated 
by their immediate response to the fall 
of the Russian Czar in March, 1947. 
When that happened, most of the mi- 
nority peoples, living on the periphery 
of the Czarist Empire, in the west, the 
east, and to the south, declared their 
independence and established free and 
usually republican governments. In other 
words, the minorities took advantage 
without delay of the collapse of Mos- 
cow’s power to free themselves from any 
connection with the Russians although 
the democratic successors to the Czarist 
state promised them sympathetic treat- 
ment and a large measure of autonomy 
under locally chosen governments. 

In November, 1917, when Lenin and 
his Bolsheviks overthrew the provisional 
Kerensky government, despite the dif- 
ficulties caused by the German occupa- 
tion of considerable Russian territory, 
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literally dozens of independent states 
had replaced the old empire. In Eastern 
Europe there was a free Ukraine and a 
free White Russia. In the Caucasus, and 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea, the 
Georgians, the Armenians, and half a 
dozen other races, declared their inde- 
pendence. In the Crimea, a Tatar state 
was formed. Siberia was the location of 
no less than five free states. The far-off 
Asiatic possessions of the Czar reverted 
to their former independent status. The 
Baltic States— Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia—joined Finland in asserting 
their independence. 

Nothing was left of the despotically 
ruled empire but those territories inhab- 
ited by the Russians themselves. 

The Communist masters of Russia, 
although they gave lip-service to the 
principle of self-determination, were 
then, as now, shrewd men who realized 
that reconquest of the old Czarist Em- 
pire would give them a fine start on 
their plan to conquer the world for 
Marxism. They also realized that world 
opinion would not give much support 
to the new states because the West, 
not having learned to differentiate be- 
tween the various distinctive ethnolog- 
ical groups living in the former terri- 
tories of the Czar, lumped them together 
as Russian and looked on their wars as 
so many domestic quarrels. 

So Lenin and his Bolsheviks sent their 
armies against one new state after an- 
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other and reannexed their territory, this 
time as part of a Communist empire. 

By 1925 the last of the independent 
states was crushed and the capitals of 
Europe were crowded with political refu- 
gees from the ruthless vengeance of the 
new Communist empire. 

It is these political refugees—and 
those who joined them in exile during 
and after the second world war—who 
have kept alive the idea that the way 
to root out Bolshevism is to offer the 
hope of freedom to the minorities of 
the Soviet Union. Between the wars, 
these exiles learned to recognize that it 
was their own weakness, caused by their 
inability to work together against the 
Communists, rather than the Bolshevik 
power which destroyed their oppor- 
tunity for freedom. Many of the exiles 
decided that only through the close co- 
operation of all the minorities could 
they hope to regain their precious in- 
dependence. They organized political’ 
associations which cut across national 
lines, included representatives from all 
or nearly all minorities, and set as their 
goal the restoration of freedom to all. 

In Warsaw, for instance, Professor 
Roman Smal Stocki, a famous Ukrainian 
scholar who now teaches at Marquette 
University, organized the Promethean 


Shaded parts show non-Russian Sov- 
iet “republics.” From Omsk to Ambar- 
chik, forgotten nations will also arise 
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League with delegates from a_ baker's 
dozen of the minorities. Between the 
wars, the Promethean League dissemi- 
nated independence propaganda from 
outside the Soviet Union and fostered 
a secret underground movement within 
the Communist empire. The League 
was shattered by the second world war, 
but Professor Smal Stocki has now re- 
organized it in this country. 

Similar in purpose to the Promethea 
League is the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations, organized in the Ukraine in 
1943 by underground representatives of 
the minorities who were then fighting 
against both the Nazi invaders and the 
Soviet partisan bands. The ABN now 
maintains its headquarters in Edinburgh. 

The existence of such organizations 
imong the thousands of exiles from the 
Soviet Union, plus information brought 
to Washington from inside the Soviet 
Union by agents of our various official 
intelligence services, has convinced many 
\merican government officials that a 
strong demand for freedom exists among 
the Soviet minorities. There are avail- 
able on-the-spot reports which - reveal 
that Soviet treatment of its Central 
\sian minorities, for example, is ex- 
tremely brutal, and that, as a result, a 
major part of the population of this 
area is especially anxious to cast off the 
Soviet yoke. 


P , gehemn gen the constitution of the 
Soviet Union, the so-called Stalin 
constitution of 1936, provides for self- 
government in minority areas of the 
country, our officials know that in every 
case the majority of highly placed ad- 
ministrators are Russian carpetbaggers. 
Only the lowest posts in the administra- 
tive echelons are open to the minority 
representatives. 

In the western areas of the Soviet 
Union, particularly in the Ukraine and 
in the former Baltic States, Soviet bru- 
tality has caused the extermination of 
a large part of the population and the 
wholesale transference - sther millions 
to the slave labor camps. These facts 
are well known to newspaper readers 
from the charges brought against the 
Bolsheviks before the United Nations 
by exiles from these regions. Secret in- 
formation in the possession of the 
United States Government confirms 
these charges in every respect. 

If there is further doubt that the mi- 
norities of the Soviet Union are eager 
for freedom, two postwar acts of Stalin’s 
government should serve to dispel the 
notion. When the United Nations was 
organized, Stalin thought it necessary to 
make concessions to minority feelings by 
insisting that the Soviet Ukraine and the 
Soviet White Russian Republic should 
have their own representatives in the 
General Assembly as well as their own 
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foreign ministers and separate armies. 
Of course, by placing Communists in 
charge of these important posts, Stalin 
has assured himself that whatever au- 
tonomy these states have gained has 
been on paper only. 

In its second action, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deliberately destroyed several 
of the minorities which had enjoyed a 
slight degree of autonomy—under the 


watchful eyes of Russian overseers.” 


Among these victims were three “au- 
tonomous” republics—-two Tatar and 
one German—located in the Crimea. The 
population of these regions was shipped 
to the slave labor camps of the Arctic 
and their territory was transferred to 
other minorities on the pretext that 
these people had co-operated with the 
Nazis during the war. 

Doubtless this was partly true. Most 
of the minority peoples in the areas oc- 
cupied by the Germans early in the war 
did co-operate with the invaders. But 
they did this not because they favored 
Hitler’s cause, but because they looked 
upon the war as a God-given oppor- 
tunity for them to gain their freedom 
from the men in the Kremlin. Students 
of Eastern European affairs agree that 
if the Nazis had properly and decently 
treated the people of the Soviet Union 
in the areas occupied by the German 
Army, Stalin would have lost the war. 
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When the Germans first came in, they 
were welcomed because anything seemed 
better to these slaves of the Communists 
than the system under which they had 
been living. But when the minorities 
understood that the Germans were com- 
ing in as masters rather than as liber- 
ators, they turned against them. 
Knowing these facts, many responsible 
Washington officials are convinced that 


‘it would be a strategically wise move 


for this country to announce to the 
minorities that we look with approval 
on their aspirations for freedom and will 
do all in our power to help them achieve 








it. Such a proclamation, which would 
pay back the Communists in their own 
coin because they are constantly urging 
the people of the West to revolt against 
their governments, would cause so much 
strife and dissension within the Soviet 
Union, as the minorities regained their 
hope of freedom, that Stalin would be 
kept too busy to think of foreign ad- 
ventures. 


HE Red Army would be needed to 

strengthen local garrisons and quell 
domestic insurrections instead of for for- 
eign conquest. But since the proportion 
of minority troops in the Red Army is 
the same as in the general population, 
it would not be long before Stalin's 
troops began to join the civilian popu- 
lation in the quest for freedom. When 
that happens, the breakup of the Soviet 
state, founded as it is on military power 
and not the will of the people, will 
follow inevitably. 

Thus there is a good chance that if 
this country comes out for self-determi- 
nation and proclaims it by every propa- 
ganda means we possess—by radio, leaf- 
let, and word of mouth—we will never 
have to fight a war with the Commu- 
nists, who bear within them the seeds 
of their own destruction. The minority 
exiles in this country and in Western 
Europe are the means by which we can 
carry these propaganda messages to the 
enslaved people of the Soviet Union. 
They understand the aspirations of their 
fellow countrymen at home. Their very 
presence in the West is proof that the mi- 
norities enthralled to the Russian Com- 
munists are anxious for the opportunity 
to throw off the Soviet yoke. Certainly 
we will pay a cheaper price in blood 
and treasure for the destruction of Red 
Russia’s imperialism if we give these 
men the chance they seek to sow the 
seeds of liberty in the heart of the 
Soviet Union. 

If we decide to use this plan, there 
is always the possibility that war with 
the Communists will come before it can 
be put into effect and bear its fruit. If 
that is the case, we will find that advo- 
cacy of self-determination will create a 
pro-United States climate of opinion in 
the minority areas of the Soviet Union. 
We will be fighting the Soviets with one 
will and one determination; they will 
be fighting us with a divided and un- 
happy people. 

Washington knows these facts but hesi- 
tates to take the necessary steps because 
it is not sure the American people are 
sufficiently acquainted with Russian his- 
tory to understand that the breakup of 
the Soviet Empire would be an act of 
historical justice. If the people of this 
country show that they understand and 
support self-determination for Soviet mi- 
norities, Washington will fall in line, 
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A talk by a Nazi philosopher, 
a question of a child, led 

the author to seek out 

and embrace the Faith 


by 
ROBERT W. KEYSERLINGK 


N HOLY Saturday, 1946, my wife, 

my five children, and myself were 
received into the Catholic Church. At 
that time I had no idea of the extent 
to which this family event would affect 
the subsequent course of my activities. 
Violent changes were not new to me, 
but our conversion certainly did not 


seem to belong in the category of sud- _ 


den transitions. ~ 

I was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
in 1905. My father, Count Henry Key- 
serlingk, had just completed his duties 
as a naval officer of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy during the ill-fated Russo- 
Japanese war. Riots and revolution were 
raging through the streets of St. Peters- 
burg and, as my father told me, the 
doctor arrived late because of mob dis- 
turbances so my mother had to cope 
with the situation alone. This was just 
the prelude to a series of unexpected 
developments. 

For five centuries my people had lived 
in the Baltic States, those lands which 
comprise the countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthonia. By origin they had 
come from the West, from Westphalia 
and the Netherlands. In Holland there 
is still a town called Haaren, which is 
the family name of my mother’s people. 

Up to 1695 our country, the former 
Duchy of Courland, was independent, 
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The author at the editorial desk of the “Ensign” 


having been established by the Brethren 
of the Sword—an order formed to absorb 
the surplus energies of knights back 
from the second Crusade who, it was 
deemed, could be more usefully em- 
ployed harassing the heathen on the 
Baltic than the peaceful inhabitants of 
their Lower Rhine homeland. 

With the partition of Poland between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, Courland 
found itself a sliver between three pow- 
erful states, having been in particularly 
close relations with Poland, and even 
under her temporary suzerainty. There 
had been a series of feuds with the Teu- 
tonic Order of Marienburg in Prussia, 
which made the offer of the Empress of 
Russia to accept her sovereignty in ex- 
change for lingual, religious, and admin- 
istrative autonomy, most attractive. That 
is how we came under Russia. 

At the time of the Reformation, the 
Grder of the Brethren of the Sword 
abolished the authority of the Bishop of 
Riga, divided up the lands which under 
the old system had been accorded to the 
Church, and embraced the Lutheran 


confession. 

Thus I was born into a definitely 
compact and staunch lingual, racial, and 
religious minority within the bounds of 
the vast Russian Empire. As all such 
groups anywhere, this minority took its 





religion very seriously. We resisted Rus- 
sian cultural infiltration as determinedly 
as we resisted the penetration of the 
Orthodox Church, but were also sus- 
picious of Catholicism, even if somewhat 
less pronouncedly, because it came from 
the West. 

So much for the general attitude to- 
ward history with which my parents 
equipped me. As it later proved, that 
was about all that they were able to 
bequeath, namely, a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility toward conviction. For me 
the great changes came early. I was 
barely nine when the first World War 
broke out. My father came out of re- 
tirement to rejoin the navy. Fortunately, 
in 1916 he was transferred from the 
Baltic to the Pacific Fleet and held a 
command in Vladivostok at the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1917. The family 
fied to Japan. There I first came into 
contact with Catholics when I was sent 
to St. Joseph‘s College in Yokohama. 


| Sree that the good Fathers might 
unduly influence me, my younger 
brother who was with me, and my sister 
studying at the Sacred Heart School in 
Tokyo, we were sent next year to thé 
Canadian Academy in Kobe, a school 
run by the Methodist Mission of On- 
tario. Three years later I was in China 
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THERE MUST BE SILENCE 


by ANNE TANSEY 


We must have silence where we go 
Like the hush that follows snow. 


There can be no leafy stir, 
No sudden dash of sylvan fur. 


No wind can blow delight away 
Or mar the glory of our day. 


Earth must lay its voices low; 
There must be silence where we go 


So we can hear eternal bells 
And echoes of a Voice that tells 


In accents low and crystal clear 
Things the heart is keyed to hear. 
There must be silence where we go 
Like the hush of falling snow. 


Hearts are weary and afraid 
Of the noises time has made. 


Earth must quiet every sound 
With warning fingers all around. 


For messages to lessen fears, 
For sounds that only Heaven hears, 


For strains of Love’s adagio, 
There must be silence where we go. 





ind took my Senior Cambridge Matricu- 
lation from the Shanghai Public School, 
1 Masonic foundation. This will go to 
show that, starting with private tutors, 
a few last months in Russia under revo- 
lutionary influences in a public school, 
and then the other contrasts just men- 
tioned, I can look back upon a singu- 
larly varied educational experience. 

Coming to Canada in 1925, I first 
started as a logger and then as a fisher- 
man on the coast of British Columbia, 
which earned me enough to commence, 
and with summer work complete, my 
university courses at the University of 
British Columbia. 

Equipped with nothing but a degree, 
[ managed to get to Europe to find a 
beginner’s job with the United Press 
in Berlin. I stayed with that organiza- 
tion for nearly twenty years. Eight years 
in Europe as a foreign correspondent, 
the last three as general manager of the 
European Department of the United 
Press, were rich in experience in those 
fateful pre-World War II years. I re- 
turned to Canada in 1938, married and 
with three children, having married 
another Balt, whose parents had been 
murdered by the Bolsheviks, and whose 
background religiously, as well as in 
other respects, was the same as mine. 
In Canada I became general manager 
of the British United Press, an affiliate 
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of the United Press, thus continuing in 
the same company my journalistic pro- 
fession. 

I have dwelt on this thumbnail sketch 
to show that life has been most generous 
to me in supplying a varied, sometimes 
violent, but always absorbing range of 
experience. To write of my conversion 
is in fact but a review of the outward 
experiences with which God has pro- 
vided me as an opportunity to profit 
spiritually. 

If asked why I became a Catholic, I 
think the most accurate answer would 
be: I could not help it. But grace did 
not descend with sudden enlightenment 
as in the case of St. Paul. Far from it. 
The voyage was long and sometimes im- 
perceptible. Much of it I ascribe to my 
devout Lutheran parents, who had given 
me the simplicity of their God-loving 
and God-fearing example. 

One of the greatest difficulties, which 
I have found quite general today, is to 
see issues clearly. In a way the very 
abundance of facilities to know much 
and to absorb facts and details of hap- 
penings on a gigantic scale, thanks to 
the technical advance in news transmis- 
sion and the multiplicity of media for 
news distribution, has created an in- 
creasing difficulty in understanding what 
one knows. Let me take a very simple 
example by referring to an average news- 








paper or a day’s diffusion of news. De- 
tails, often of an intricate nature, are 
available about happenings in Indo- 
China, Korea, India, and Persia, West- 
ern and Eastern Germany, on the eco- 
nomic, political, labor, and educational 
front at home, speeches, opinions, and 
party pronunciamentos. The very mass 
of information defies a clear understand- 
ing of all the intricate political, his- 
torical, and humanly emotional issues 
involved. 

And yet the real and main issue of 
all this confusion is as simple today as 
it ever was, if we can only penetrate 
through the maze of interesting but 
often secondary detail. 

This was illustrated to me very clearly 
by no less an enemy of the Church and 
of all Christian beliefs than the late 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler's “high-priest.” 

Nazism had recently come to power. 
Reams and reams of details were being 
recorded regarding their doings, their 
cruelties in concentration camps, and 
their suppression of educational and 
other liberties. 

But I noticed that in order to get 
public attention, to make the front 
pages, the dispatches had to be quanti- 
tatively impressive, the number of vic- 
tims had to be big, the type of victims 
had to be select (Jews arrested seemed 
to make “better copy” than German 
priests or others) and little if any inter- 
est was attached to the real reason be- 
hind the crimes. 


NE day Rosenberg had several of us 
correspondents for North Amer- 
ican papers in his office. We were going 
to ask him point blank how Nazi cruel- 
ties could be squared with his Party's 
claim to recognition by civilized people. 
“You object to punitive measures 
against those whom we consider enemies 
or harmful to the state,” Rosenberg 
said. 

“Don’t you realize that such objection 
can rightly only be based on the ‘Myth 
of the Twentieth Century’—Christianity? 
We don’t believe in it and a lot of your 
people don’t either. Now if man is but 
an intelligent animal, which is all he is, 
if there is no soul to bother about, then 
your objection becomes pure squeamish- 
ness. You don’t object to a farmer’s kill- 
ing a horse that is either too old, or has 
broken its leg, and becomes only a bur- 
den to feed. You don’t object to utilizing 
or exterminating living things according 
to their usefulness or uselessness. Just as 
a farmer is his own best judge of what 
living thing he uses, and which he feeds 
and which he does away with, so each 
state should be allowed to run its own 
affairs—unless, yes, unless human life has 
a value. Then, of course, we can talk of 
crimes. Christianity alone is your excuse 
and that is a pure myth.” 
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I asked him what difference he then 
saw between his views and the atheistic 
materialism of the Communists. 

“Frankly, the main difference is mere- 
ly in application; we are doing it the 
German way and they are doing it the 
Russian way.” 

To me that was one of the best stories 
of the time, but, needless to say, it was 
of no general interest. That interest 
was in who and how many, not in why. 
It did, however, explain how a little 
while later the Nazis and Communists 
were able to get together in the famous 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. 


UT to get interested in the why and 

to find it being more and more ob- 
scured by the how and how many, or to 
put it differently, truth as against ex- 
pediency and accommodation, is to take 
a fateful step. 

One begins to examine the premises 
upon which certain assumptions are 
based. One sees men and women pre- 
ferring death and torture to accommo- 
dating themselves to what they believe 
is evil. On what do they base their con- 
viction in a world where tolerance of 
evil has been incorporated into the 
modern credo of not taking beliefs too 


seriously, since they are merely matters 
of private concern? 

Obviously, I first engaged my Prot- 
estant friends in many and interesting 
discussions. Ever since China, I had gone 
to the Anglican Church because in many 
respects it was much closer to the litur- 
gical Lutheranism of the Baltics than to 
the German Evangelical brand. 

The complete secularization of daily 
life, the opposition to religious educa- 
tion of children, the divergent attitude 
even on questions of the sacraments 
within the same church, often “toler- 
ated” by the same bishop, the opposi- 
tion to papal infallibility coupled with 
the acceptance of a parliamentary in- 
fallibility empowered with legislating on 
beliefs as contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the growing confusion aris- 
ing from the weirdest interpretations by 
individual divines of biblical texts, all 
made me go through a series of elimina- 
tions of things I could not accept as 
valid, either historically or logically. 

This was coupled with nore frequent 
references in my reading to Catholic 
writers and thinkers. Here my greatest 
surprise was the extent to which an aver- 
age interested Protestant like myself was 
armed with a “protective prejudice” 





Robert Keyserlingk with wife and children. The family, 
united as never before, was received into the Church 
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against Catholicism which had no basis 
in fact. 

I could write pages on these miscon- 
ceptions. I firmly believed, for example, 
as vast numbers of Protestants believe, 
that Catholics are convinced that a priest 
can give a fully effective absolution, ir- 
respective of the state of mind, peni- 
tence, and contrition on the part of the 
sinner. 

As I came to rid myself of a number 
of erroneous and derogatory notions on 
Catholicism, numberless questions which 
I had been asking myself found, for the 
first time, their reasonable and natural 
answer. 

But there was one great obstacle. By 
that time we had five children and the 
older three were definitely of reasoning 
age. Also I had never discussed the ques- 
tion with my wife, and knowing her 
background, I feared that even a sug- 
gestion of “popish inclinations” might 
ruffle the happy family concord which 
was my greatest happiness. 

Then things began to happen. One 
day my oldest boy came back from 
school. He gave us a poser. In church, 
the boy had been told one thing. His 
teacher, also an Anglican, had contra- 
dicted the minister with another view 
held by Anglicans of the more “Protes- 
tant” trend. Whose authority were we 
to undermine, the teacher’s or the 
preacher's? 

With considerable trepidation, lest I 
spoil things for some future more pro- 
pitious moment, I said to my wife as 
casually as I could: “You know, these 
problems would not arise if we were 
Catholics. I am not surprised at religion 
disappearing out of the lives of children 
when they are unable to get clear 
answers.” 

Imagine my surprise when my wife 
shot back: “Yes, I have also been think- 
ing about that. Four hundred years away 
from the Catholic Church has certainly 
not helped any.” 


HAT same week we all began taking 

instructions, and two months later 
the family, united as never before, was 
received into the Church. 

When, the very next week, a planned 
trip to Europe as managing director of 
the British United Press included a pri- 
vate audience with the Holy Father, I 
went as a Catholic. Fourteen months 
later I resigned from my position to 
found Canada’s national newsweekly, 
the Ensign, on whose masthead we 
proudly carry the words of Pope Pius 
XII: “Can there be anything nobler 
than to unfurl the Ensign of The King 
before those who have followed and 
still follow a false standard to win back 
to the victorious banner of the Cross 
those who have abandoned it?” 

Today I can definitely answer—no! 
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When the big ship was but a dot 
where sky meets water, he waved 
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Only Pete seemed untouched by the heartbreak of 
this day. But who would expect understanding 


from a heart so young and carefree? 


by MICHAEL J. O’LEARY 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDEP 


ORK CITY was an exciting place, 

with busses, and the river with the 
bridges across it, and all the people on 
the streets. Pete’s mother took him for 
a ride to St. Patrick’s Well. Later, she 
bought him new clothes in a store much 
bigger than their house back in the 
village. 

The man who sold the clothes wore 
funny boots, not even as high as his 
ankles. In the fields, the dew from the 
grass or the wet from the rain would 
soak through those things in no time at 
all. Pete’s father had never worn boots 
like that. Dad’s boots, and those of the 
other men in the village, came above 
their ankles and had thick soles with 
rows of nails in them. The nails in Dad’s 
boots were rusty now. They rusted 
quickly when not used. 

Pete’s older brothers, Geoff and Phil, 
already had new clothes. They got theirs 
when Mother took them to Dublin to 
the American Consul. This was the first 
trip to Cork for them too. But ten-year- 
old Phil and _ twelve-year-old Geoff 
couldn’t afford to let Pete think they 
were too impressed by the hustle of any 
city, not after being to Dublin. Besides, 
Mother had told them that today was 
Pete’s day. Their excitement matched 
Pete’s, no more, no less. 

The whole family was in Cork. Aunt 
Bridie had come too. Once when it 
seemed Mother had been crying, he 
heard her tell Aunt Bridie, “Take care 
of him. When I save money I'll send his 
passage.” 

Then Phil and Geoff pulled him away 
to show him a fire engine go by. But 
he did not see any engine. When he 
went back to his mother she hugged him 
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very tight and kissed him, half-laughing, 
half-crying. 

“Wait ’til Red and Blacky see all the 
things you have from the three-and- 
sixpenny store,” she said, “and hear all 
you have to tell them about Cork.” 

“And the ride in the train,” chimed 
in Pete, though he didn’t feel good and 
wanted to cry. 

He had given his promise back in 
Cashel so long ago when Mother first 
talked of America. No crying. Instead 
he talked, with a lump in his chest, 
telling Mother about the fire engine he 
had not seen. 

That evening, they took another train 
ride. A short one this time, to Queens- 
town. The tracks followed the curving 
path of the water. Before twilight had 
gone, they were able to see the terraces 
of Queenstown, the church steeple, and 
the bay with the green hills rising from 
it. 

“Maybe we'll hear the chimes while 
we're here,” said his mother. “They play 
beautiful songs.” 

Pete hoped they would. He liked 
music and had never heard chimes. 

The sighing of the wind played a 
mournful lullaby for the surging ocean 
going so far away. He was glad Mother 
had taken him to bed tonight. In her 
warmth, he was soon asleep and neither 
saw her wakefulness nor heard her 
prayers. 

It was still dark when he awoke. 
Mother was up. So were Aunt Bridie and 
the boys. Pete washed and dressed him- 
self to show he could do it. Mother 
brushed his hair, taking long. Aunt 
Bridie pleaded with her on the time. 

At breakfast, Mrs. Hanahan, the hotel 





keeper, plied Pete and his brothers with 
small talk and stuffed their pockets with 
biscuits. Later, Geoff and Pete put their 
biscuits in with the package of toys 
Pete would take home with him. Phil 
also put in his penknife. Geoff, his 
pocket watch. Then they joined the 
group outside the hotel to watch the 
baggage being loaded. 

They rode a sidecar down the steep 
streets to the quay. Mother sat on one 
side with Pete. Aunt Bridie and the 
boys were on the other side. The sidecar 
was not balanced well, but the careful 
horse did not seem to mind. Phil and 
Geoff got into an argument concerning 
the location of New York. Geoff said it 
was on the east coast. Phil maintained 
it was the west coast. Aunt Bridie ended 
the debate. 

“The east coast,” she said firmly. 

“See,” said Geoff triumphantly. “I've 
been studying American geography. The 
Christian Brothers made me do it when 
they heard I was going to the United 
States. You're too little. When the other 
fellows went to Gaelic class, I got out 
the globe and the big map. They got 
their knuckles rapped and I didn’t even 
get homework.” 

“Hush,” Aunt Bridie ordered. “You 
chatter like magpies. Look,” she added, 
“there’s the tender.” 


T SEEMED to Pete all too short a time 
before the tender started moving. The 
ride toward the big ship, now visible on 
the horizon, was enlivened by a trumpet 
player who played requests all the way 
out. Pete asked him to play “Danny 
Boy,” because his mother used to sing it 
to Dad, and he thought she’d like it. 
But she made a funny noise like a 
strange dog you threw a stone at, so Pete 
sat still on a packing crate, watching 
the ship loom closer. Geoff and Phil sat 
down beside him, saying nothing. 

“Visitors can come aboard while mail 
and baggage are being transferred,” the 
man answered Pete’s mother when she 
explained something to him. 

They entered the ship through a pair 
of large doors in the side. It made Pete 
dizzy to look down at the water. He did 
not look long. A man in red-and-black 
clothes showed them to a cabin with 
four beds in it, two on each side, one 
above the other—so narrow Pete thought 
he'd fall out if he lay on one. Then he 
noticed the boards nailed to the sides 

















Shakespeare Watches the 
Saint Patrick’s Day Parade 


by DOYLE 


Now is the day we long have 
looked for. 
The Taming of the Shrew Act II Se. 1 


"Tis a lucky day, boy, and we'll 
do good deeds on’t. 
The Winter's Tale Act Ill Se. 3 


. everything I look on seem- 
eth green. 
The Taming of the Shrew Act III Sc. 2 


. for our Irish. 
King Richard II Act Ul Se. 1 


Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there 
__ Ree 
Hamlet Act I Se. 5 
\n Irishman, a very valiant gen- 
tleman, i’ faith. 
King Henry V Act Ill Se. 2 


Sure he’s proud, and yet his 
pride becomes him. 
As You Like It Act Ill Se. 5 


They are all in order and march 
toward us. 
King Henry VI Part II Act IV Se. 2 


March on, my feliows: make 
good this ostentation. 


Coriolanus Act I Se. 6 


. the neighing steed, and the 
shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear- 
splitting fife... 
Pride, pomp and circumstance 


Othello Act Ill Se. 3 


. marches to delightful meas- 
ures. 
King Richard III Act I Se. 1 


HENNESSY 


Banners flout the sky. 
Macbeth Act I Sc. 2 


. - and take the winds of March 
with beauty. 
The Winter's Tale Act IV Sc. 3 


. . noble horsemanship. 
King Henry IV Part I Act IV Sc. 1 


. . singing of anthems. 
King Henry IV Part I Act IV Se. 1 
The mayor is here. . . 
King Richard III Act III Sc. 7 


. all the daughters . . . and all 
the brothers too. 
Twelfth Night Act II Sz. 4 
As proper men as ever trod 
upon .. . leather. 
Julius Caesar Act I Sc. 1 
As merry as the day is long. 
"Much Ado About Nothing Act II Sc. 1 
Ah, know you not the city 
favours them? 
King Henry VI Part II Act I Sc. 1 
They have measured many a 
mile. 
Love's Labour Lost Act V Se. 2 
What, will the line stretch out 
to the crack of doom? 
Macbeth Act IV Sc. 1 
The wind sits fair for news to go 
to Ireland. 
King Richard II Act Ill Se. 2 
All his successors, gone before 
him, have done’t; and all his 


ancestors, that come after him, 
may. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor Act I Se. 1 














of the beds and thought they might be 
safe after all. 
“Let’s go outside,” said his mother. 
She put her arm around Pete and led 
him through a passage, up some stairs, 
and out in the open. Now they could 


.hear the trumpeter playing a medley of 


Irish airs. Looking down at the tender, 
Pete saw him with his cheeks puffed up 
and his face all red. People were throw- 
ing money down to him. When he 
stopped to pick up the coins, Pete could 
hear other music coming over the water. 

“Those are the chimes,” his mother 
said. 

But it was Pete who first recognized 
the air. In a high, clear voice, he sang 
the words for his Mother. 

*“. . .with the Bells of Shandon 

that sound so grand on 
the pleasant waters of the River Lee.” 

His mother’s eyes were glistening 
again. Pete stopped singing. The group 
which had gathered around moved away. 
Another man in red and black clothes 
was carrying something shiny and hitting 
it with a little hammer. Chimes without 
a song; just three notes repeated over 
again. 

“All ashore who are going ashore,” he 
cried. “Visitors will please leave. All 
ashore who are going ashore.” His voice 
echoed down the passageways. 

Pete stood on the stern of the tender, 
looking up at his mother. She was wav- 
ing to him. The morning sun caught 
little spots on her face and shimmered 





@ CONCEIT: Pride without judg- 


ment. 
—TUAM HERALD 





with them to her mouth. Pete pulled 
his new white handkerchief from his 
pocket and waved to her and Phil and 
Geoff. 

He waved as long as could see her. 
When she was but a flickering will-o’-the- 
wisp in the distance, he continued to 
wave. When the big ship was but a dot 
where the sky meets the water, he waved. 
Then the dot was mixed with many 
others before his eyes. There was noth- 
ing in that empty ocean but the speck 
of white where the wind had whipped 
the handkerchief from his hand. 

“Come, Pete,” Aunt Bridie said gent- 
ly. “We're at the quay.” 

The torrent broke as Aunt Bridie 
fondled him to her bosom. Between 
gulping sobs, he said, “She didn’t see 
me crying. I gave my word. I wouldn’t 
cry.” 


*The three lines of poetry given above 
are from “The Bells of Shandon” by 
Francis Mahony (1804-1866) (Father 
Prout). The poem appears in full in 
“The World’s Great Catholic psc u 
Macmillan Co. (1943) 
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MERICAN Negroes are giving the 
lie to the ominous prediction of 
Paul Robeson, the Negro singer, that 
Negroes would not fight for the United 
States. They are fighting—fighting as 
they have seldom fought before, in all 
branches of the services and side by side 
with white troops. What is more, white 
troops, generally speaking—there are 
exceptions—are accepting Negroes as 
comrades in arms. 

Take the story of Ensign Jesse L. 
Brown, for example. Brown was a pilot 
in a fighter squadron on the carrier, 
USS. “Leyte.” He bunked with a white 
pilot, ate in the officers’ mess, attended 
briefings with his white companions. He 
went out on a mission one day and did 
not come back. 

The casualty list did not mention the 
fact, but fact it was that he was the first 
Negro to die in combat in the uniform 
of an officer of the United States Navy. 
Why? Because until recently only a 
handful of Negroes ever made officer 
rank in the Navy, and when they did 
they didn’t get into combat units. Brown 
was one of the first of his race to win a 
commission in a Navy fighter squadron. 

It used to be an article of faith in the 
services that white units would not ac- 
cept Negroes on an equal footing. What 
did the predominantly white crew of the 
U.S.S. “Leyte” think of Ensign Brown? 
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Above: A fighting team of Yanks in Korea, No seg- 
regation in this unit. Circle: The late Gen. Walker 
with Sgt. Arthur C. Dudley, holder of the D.S.C. 


All Blood is Ree 


by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


Acme 


They showed what they thought of him 
by taking up a collection of three thou- 
sand dollars to start a fund for the 
education of his infant daughter. 

Brown was not the only Negro in 
Korea who served his gountry with dis- 
tinction. Since the start of the fighting, 
three Negroes have been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross, eleven the 
Silver Star for gallantry, and seventeen 
the Bronze Medal for bravery and hero- 
ism. One Negro infantry platoon com- 
mander, Lieutenant Harry E. Sutton, 
who fought off the most threatening 
approach to a breakthrough into the 
Hungnam beachhead, has been recom- 
mended for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest military award. If 
he gets it, he will be the first Negro to 
be so honored. 

Most of the Negroes in Korea have 
been serving in the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, which saw. continuous combat 
duty for seventy-three days. To this out- 
fit, General Douglas MacArthur paid 
the following tribute: “The Twenty- 
fourth Regiment of the Twenty-fifth 
Division might be taken as a symbol of 





JOHN C. O'BRIEN, a contributing editor 
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top-flight Washington correspondent. He has 
written widely for newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


When it comes to defending our 
country and even dying for 


it, no one asks the shade of skin 









the courage, tenacity, and effectiveness 
of the colored troops involved.” 

Some of the Negro troops in Korea 
are fighting in all-Negro units, others in 
mixed units. One regiment, which con- 
sisted of two white battalions and one 
Negro battalion when it arrived in 
Korea, has been reshuffled so that now 
30 per cent of the formerly all-white 
battalions are Negroes and 30 per cent 
of the formerly all-Negro battalion are 
whites. The regimental surgeon is a 
Negro. One company lost its white cap- 
tain in battle and for the next twenty- 
four hours took its orders from his 
Negro executive officer, who assumed 
command. 

Never before has the color line been 
relaxed among American combat troops 
to the extent that it has been in Korea 
and in the upbuilding of the expanded 
armed forces. The greater opportunity 
now offered Negroes to serve their coun- 
try in these forces is a measure of the 
progress that has been made in carrying 
out the policy proclaimed by President 
Truman in 1948, of according “equality 
of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” 

It would be a gross misstatement to 
say that the policy of equality has yet 
won general acceptance in all the serv- 
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ices; nevertheless, it is the unanimous 
opinion of civilian and service officials 
in charge of implementing the policy 
that segregation is on the way out. Inte- 
gration of Negroes and whites was long 
resisted, but most of the responsible 
service spokesmen agree that it is now 
paying off. It has paid off, not only in 
the superior performance of Negroes in 
combat, but also in the response of mem- 
bers of that race to the call of the 
services for volunteers. ; 
\ cherished objective of Communist 
propaganda in this country has been to 
keep the Negro reminded of the dis- 
crimination practiced against him, espe- 
cially in the armed forces. The aim was 
to create a Negro Fifth Column which 
would refuse to serve the country in 
peace or war. No Moscow-directed effort 
ever failed so utterly. A traditionally 
loyal segment of the population, Ne- 
groes not only have not sought to evade 
military service; they have volunteered 
for enlistment in the Army in numbers 
all out of the proportion their race 
bears to the total population. It may be 
that some were impelled to enlist be- 
cause of barriers standing in the way of 





Harris & Ewing 


James C. Evans—alert, realistic 


civilian employment, but a majority 
were attracted by the greater oppor- 
tunities the armed forces are offering 
them under the new policy of equality 
of treatment. 

The so-called Negro problem is not 
new in the services. Negroes in small 
numbers have served in the Army and 
Navy since Revolutionary days. In the 
\rmy, Negroes first served in large num- 
bers on the side of the Union in the 
Civil War. Almost all of the 180,000 who 
fought for the North were commanded 
by white officers, although the federal 
ind state authorities did commission 75 
Negroes, 

In the First World War, 367,710 
Negroes were inducted, 13.08 per cent of 
all inductions. But of 200,000 sent to 
France, only 42,000 saw action at the 
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front. The others were used entirely in 
labor battalions commanded mostly by 
white officers. The regular army had 
only two infantry and two cavalry 
regiments of Negroes, authorized by 
Congress in 1866. 

Before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the Negro complement in 
the Army had dwindled to five officers 
and 4,435 men. During that war, it shot 
up to 7,768 officers and 701,678 men, a 
peak for Negro strength. Current sta- 
tistics are classified; not many months 
ago, however, the Army had 934 Negro 
officers, including 77 women, and Ne- 
groes made up 11.15 per cent of the 
total strength. 


N THE First World War, Negro 

personnel in the Navy mounted to 
167,000. But,. at the end of the war, 
enlistments were closed to Negroes and 
were not reopened until 1932, and then 
only for’the messman’s branch. 

Generally speaking, until recent times, 
neither the Army nor the Navy regarded 
Negroes as suitable combat personnel. 
Two views traditionally influenced the 
Army’s utilization of Negro troops. 
First, that ‘Negroes must -be used in 
Separate units, and second, that they 
were most effective in such jobs as truck 
driver and heavy construction worker. 
As a result, most Negro troops were 
assigned to the Engineer corps and the 
Supply Services. 

The Navy clung with equal tenacity 
to the belief that Negro sailors could 
not be mingled with whites aboard ship, 
but had to be confined to the mess 
department. Consequently, Navy Negro 
personnel was assigned chiefly to the 
shore installations as members of “over- 
head” or “housekeeping” units. 

The Air Force did not become a sepa- 
rate service with policy-making func- 
tions until recently, and in the early 
days followed the policy of the Army. 
By VJ-Day, there were approximately 
140,000 Negroes in the Air Force, vir- 
tually all of whom served in segregated 
units. Except for the all-Negro Ninety- 
ninth Fighter Squadron, the 332d 
Fighter Group, and the 477th Bombard- 
ment Group, Negroes in the Air Force 
were concentrated in air cargo resupply 
squadrons, M.P. companies, ordnance 
companies, aviation engineer battalions, 
signal construction battalions, quarter- 
master truck companies, airdrome de- 
fense battalions, air base security bat- 
talions, and medical detachments. That 
is to/ say, they were used chiefly for 
heavy duty work regardless of their 
individual skills and aptitudes. 

Naturally, with opportunities so lim- 
ited, with so many skilled grades of 
service closed to them, few Negroes in 
peacetime have been able to win com- 
missions or work up to petty officer 
ratings. The doors of the two service 








academies were almost—but not quite— 
sealed. A Negro was graduated from 
West Point in 1877—Henry O. Flipper, 
a cavalry officer. Since then, twelve 


- others have been graduated and there 


are fivé Negro cadets in the class of 1951. 

Only one Negro has attained the rank 
of Brigadier General—Benjamin O. 
Davis, a non-West Pointer who was re- 
tired in 1948. Charles R. Young, the 
third Negro West Point graduate, had 
the seniority for brigadier in 1917 but 
was pronounced physically unfit and 
retired. Of the 934 Negro officers in the 
service on the last date for which figures 
are released, only five had come in by 
way of West Point. 

The Navy has only nineteen Negro 
commissioned officers on active duty, of 
whom four are graduates of the Academy 
at Annapolis. Ten came in from Re- 
serve Officer Training Schools and five 
from the Navy Aviation School at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. The highest rank a Negro has 
attained in the Navy is Lieutenant Com- 
mander, and the senior officer now on 
duty is a senior grade Lieutenant. Since 
few white members of Congress appoint 
Negroes, it is almost easier for a man to 
pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a Negro to get appointed to the 
service academies. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, former United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, and the late 
Representative John B. Sullivan, of Mis- 
souri, are the only two white members 
of Congress who ever appointed Negroes 
to the officer schools. 


AVY Reserve Officer Training 

Schools are now open to Negroes, 

but they have difficulty in qualifying for 

admission because the quality of their 

education has been inferior. Of three 

hundred who took a recent qualification 
examination, only two passed. 

While the traditional policy of treat- 
ing the Negro in the armed services as 
little more than a day laborer in uni- 
form stems, in large measure, from race 
prejudice permeating the command, 
many fair-minded, conscientious officers 
opposed a change in the policy on the 
ground that integration of Negroes into 
combat units would militate against effh- 
ciency. These officers argued, with facts 
on their side, that Negroes lacked the 
qualifications for duty in the more 
skilled grades of military service. More- 
over, they believed sincerely that Ne- 
groes could not be mingled with whites 
without creating racial frictions that 
would impair the efficiency of the com- 
bat units. They recognized the validity 
of the Negroes’ claims to equality of 
treatment, but they insisted that their 
first duty was to maintain the morale of 
the armed services. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the equality of treatment policy did 
not begin to make headway until the 
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service commands became convinced 
that the Negroes had made great strides 
in education in the last twenty years 
and that the policy of excluding them 
from more skilled branches of the serv- 
ice was resulting in a great waste of 
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Brig. Gen. Davis—only Negro general 


manpower. The fear that Negroes and 
whites could not work together without 
serious friction was more tenacious, but 
that is being overcome by experience. 
Persuasive as the arguments from social 
justice may be, it has been in the inter- 
est of a more efficient use of manpower 
that the services have approached the 
problem of integration, and that is prob- 
ably the reason such substantial prog- 
ress has been made. Those responsible 
for carrying out the policy insist that it 
is not the business of the armed forces 
to work a social revolution in race 
relations. 

Although the armed services came in 
for criticism on the score of discrimina- 
tion as early as the First World War, it 
was not until the passage of the first 
selective draft act in 1940 that a policy 
of no discrimination was laid down 
officially. 

In an effort to comply, the services 
began making concessions grudgingly, 
and the Army sought to “limit” its 
Negro policy by setting up a quota 
under which Negroes could not exceed 
10 per cent of the total strength. In the 
midst of this foot-dragging, on July 26, 
1948, President Truman issued an execu- 
tive order proclaiming the policy of full 
equality of treatment. In the same order, 
the President set up a committee, under 
the chairmanship of Charles Fahy, now 
a judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals, to survey the armed forces and 
make recommendations for carrying the 
policy into effect. In the end, most of 
the secommendations were accepted by 
the services. 

The Navy gave ground gradually, but, 
prodded by a specific directive from Sec- 
retary Francis P. Matthews, it finally 
went all-out. So pleased were Negroes 
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with the Navy’s new policy that, in 1950, 
the Dorie Miller Foundation, of Chi- 
cago, organized in honor of a heroic 
Navy mess attendant, bestowed its award 
to the “Personnel of the United States 
Navy” for having made the outstanding 
contribution to improving race relations 
in that year. 

At first, the Navy balked at permitting 
Negroes to serve aboard ship except as 
mess attendants. Then it tried the ex- 
periment of manning a destroyer escort 
and a patrol craft with predominantly 
Negro crews under white officers. Nine 
months later, it placed Negroes aboard 
twenty-five auxiliary ships integrated 
with whites in the proportion of one 
Negro to ten whites. Having learned 
from this experiment that Negroes could 
be placed in white crews without trou- 
ble, the Navy’s next step was to remove 
all restrictions on the assignment of 
Negro personnel. 

In 1945, 95 per cent of Negro per- 
sonnel was in the mess department. 
Today, about half serve in the galleys 
and wardrooms, the other half in gen- 
eral assignments throughout the Navy. 
Another concession, ordered by Secre- 
tary Matthews, was the admission of 
chief stewards and other mess ranks to 
the ratings of petty officers. Although 
the duties of the higher ranks in the 
mess department were comparable with 
those of petty officers, Negro messmen 
never had been given the ratings. 


ODAY, discrimination against the 

Negro in the Navy scarcely exists. On 
the carriers U.S.S. “Leyte” and U.S.S. 
“Kearsarge,” Negroes are working 
throughout the ships, in the engineer 
and boiler rooms, as crane operators, on 
the plane elevators, as quartermasters’ 
and boatswains’ mates, and in many 
other capacities. At the Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, Ill., Negro trainees 
are processed with whites and assigned 
to the same companies. In the technical 
schools, Negroes are represented in every 
course except journalism. 

Generally speaking, throughout the 
Navy, Negroes and whites are working, 
messing, and berthing side by side, 
ashore and afloat. The expectations of 
racial frictions have not materialized. 
There has been little, if any, trouble. In 
five years, the Navy has moved from a 
policy of complete exclusion of Negroes 
from general service to complete inte- 
gration in general service. 

The story in the other services is much 
the same. In the Army, all jobs are now 
open to Negroes and all schools without 
restriction or quotas. Negroes no longer 
are assigned almost exclusively.to_house- 
keeping units and heavy-duty battalions, 
but are integrated according to qualifi- 
cations into any unit, including formerly 
white units. In some training camps, 
even in the South, Negroes are being 


trained side by side with whites, eating 
at the same messes and living in the 
same barracks. The 10 per cent quota 
has been lifted. 

The Army directive still leaves it to 
the discretion of commanders to deter- 
mine whether to continue segregation 
or go in for integration. Where the atti- 
tudes of a community are unfavorable 
to integration, or where efficiency would 
be served by segregation, segregation 
still is maintained. But the trend is 
away from it. 


F ALL the services, the Air Force has 

made the most abrupt about-face in 
its handling of Negroes. Because of the 
high skills required in the Air Force 
technical grades, the Negro was consid- 
ered unsuitable for anything but heavy- 
duty labor. But in the last two or three 
years a majority of the Negro units have 
been abolished. Figures are not avail- 
able for a date later than January 31, 
1950, because of security; as of that date 
only 59 Negro units remained, while 
1301 units had been racially integrated. 
Approximately 74 per cent of the 25,000 
Negroes in the Air Force were serving 
in integrated units, 25 per cent in all- 
Negro units. Air Force: schools, without 
exception, are open to qualified person- 
nel without racial restriction or quota. 
In many of these schools, Negro officers 
and noncoms are instructing white and 
mixed groups of trainees. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to maintain that the inequality of 
treatment has been completely wiped 
out in the short space of five years. 
Many Negroes are by no means satisfied 
with what has been done. The director - 
of the Washington Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People recently complained 
to the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee 
that the Army was not giving Negro 
troops and trainees proper protection 
against discriminatory practices in com- 
munities adjacent to Army installations. 
But the Army takes the quite reasonable 
position that it cannot be expected to 
correct long-standing prejudices of 
civilian communities. 

There are still many complaints that, 
even where equality of opportunity of 
service has been established, little prog- 
ress has been made in the program of 
providing equal recreational facilities 
for Negro troops. 

Notwithstanding, a fair judgment on 
the new equality program is that ex- 
pressed by James C. Evans, the alert but 
realistic Negro civilian adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense on the racial prob- 
lem. Evans keeps his fingers on the situa- 
tion all the time, and he believes that 
the armed forces have done more to 
improve race relations than any other 
organized group. 
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* Eddie Dowling has his heart checked by Joseph Lautner as Joan Mce- 
Cracken and other cast members look on in “Angel in the Pawnshop” 


“The Miracle” 


he courts and state boards ponder the issue posed by 
Rossellini’s outrageous irreverence, the question has 
leliberately beclouded and distorted by those who 
neither recognize nor acknowledge blasphemy under 
umstances. To them the issue is primarily a political 
they have abandoned moral approaches in their 

to secularism and the materialist philosophy. 
urrent cry that the Catholic Church seeks censorship 
imposition of its views on all is reminiscent of that 
in every Catholic church” bugaboo of granddad’s 
is at once silly and diabolical. There is nothing 
ibout Catholic protests against the blasphemy, the 
ion, and the violent atheism of The Miracle. Though 
get is Catholic belief, every Protestant and every Jew 
be in the forefront of the opposition. While the 

s primarily anti-Catholic, the issue is anti-God. 
should be no quarrel from any source in this 
sn, yet we find it in the expected outburst from 
stants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
h and State”; from the distributor of the film, Joseph 
who flayed the Legion of Decency for its objections, 
om Bosley Crowther of the New York Times, who 
the main consideration is not whether The Miracle 
blasphemous’ as Cardinal Spellman has publicly pro- 
ned ... but... whether real freedom of expression 


screen is sincerely desired and whether the cause 
s freedom is worth enduring offense to maintain.” 





Freedom of expression has become something of a fetish 
to those who would readily eliminate offenses against God 
from the list of heinous crimes. To claim that suppression 
of blasphemy or of obscenity is a restriction of artistic 
freedom is as unsound as to plead for the right of a typhoid 
carrier to roam at will. There are limits to every freedom, 
and nowhere in the laws of man is there license to blaspheme 
or desecrate. Any proper interpretation of censorship laws 
will bear that out. 


Reviews in Brief 
In the technical sense, YOU CAN’T FOOL AN IRISHMAN 
doesn’t measure up to the Hollywood competition, but from 
the entertainment standpoint it is an amusing entry. It 
spoofs the California moviemakers in grand fashion and 
offers some highly enjoyable bits of Dublin-style humor in 
the bargain. Tommy Dugan caricatures a Hollywood pro- 
ducer intent on filming the life of St. Patrick in Eire. 
Shamus Locke and Shirl Conway carry on a pleasant romance, 
and several members of the Abbey Theatre company help 
out in supporting roles. The entire family will find varying 
degrees of enjoyment in this sly satire. (Bell Pictures) 


Comic-strip addicts, particularly those of tender years, will 
enjoy GASOLINE ALLEY, a fairly faithful reproduction of 
the misadventures of “Skeezix” and “Corky.” The latter’s 
struggle to make a success of his first business venture ac- 
counts for most of the footage. Scotty Beckett and Jimmy 
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Lydon are reasonably exact facsimiles of the cartoon 
favorites. (Columbia) 


I'D CLIMB THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN, which sounds 
like another Technicolor-tipped musical, is the simple and 
sincere chronicle of a young minister’s first assignment 
in the backwoods of Georgia. A homespun story with 
emphasis on the minister’s humanitarian assignments, it 
moves along at a slow and episodic pace. Lacking any real 
spiritual flavor, it is an interesting account of hill-country 
life and attitudes at the turn of the century. William 
Lundigan is excellent as the “circuit rider,” and Susan Hay- 
ward is believable as his city-bred bride. Gene Lockhart’s 
portrayal of the community leader stands out in a supporting 
cast that also includes Alexander Knox, Rory Calhoun, Lynn 
Bari, Kathleen Lockhart, and Ruth Donnelly. An entertain- 
ing bucolic interlude for adults. (20th Century-Fox) 


If you’ve watched many television wrestling matches, then 
MR. UNIVERSE holds a fair share of fun-value for you. 
It is the often hilarious account of a crooked promoter’s 
efforts to maneuver an honest grappler into a dishonest 
match. Without winning any bravos, this is an enjoyable 
charade for the mat fans. Jack Carson, Bert Lahr, Janis 
Paige, Robert Alda, Maxie Rosenbloom, and Vincent 
Edwards are involved in this hectic. blend of hilarity and 
headlocks. (Eagle Lion-Laurel) 


A thrilling yarn of submarine warfare, OPERATION 
PACIFIC is marred by the unnecessary inclusion of a divorce 
angle. Once again the indifferentism of Hollywood auto- 
matically eliminates a large portion of the audience from 
an otherwise excellent picture. The marine photography, an 
original story line, and splendid acting by John Wayne 
and Ward Bond among others, cannot fully compensate for 
an unfortunate lapse. (Warner Brothers) 


RAWHIDE approaches the Western action theme from a 
new angle, concentrating on a psychotic group of badmen 
who plan a stagecoach robbery. That the story is not entirely 
successful is due as much to miscasting as it is to uneven 
writing. When the members of the unholy quartet take over 
a stagecoach way station and settle down to await the 


* Hugh Reilly, Margaret Phillips, and 
Clive Brook in “Second Threshold” 
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arrival of a gold cargo, they kill the station agent and hold 
as hostages his young assistant, a woman passenger and baby. 
Their efforts to escape the trap and the sadistic maneuverings 
of the captors create some interest, but Tyrone Power does 
not have his happiest assignment as the reluctant hero of 
the plot. Nor does Hugh Marlowe fully convince as the gang 
leader. Susan Hayward is adequate in a stereotyped char- 
acterization, and Dean Jagger is briefly effective as an un- 
enthusiastic sagebrush gangster. Adult in tone and develop- 
ment, this is second-choice fare. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE GROOM WORE SPURS is one of those highly im- 
probable comedy ideas adapted from the pages of a mass- 
circulation magazine. A movie cowboy hero, who is neither 
heroic nor at home on the range, and a bird-brained lady 
lawyer are the principals. With Jack Carson and Ginger 
Rogers in those roles and Joan Davis as the inevitable room- 
mate of the heroine, there is more than the usual quota of 
laughs. If you like your comedies with some rhyme and 
reason, this won’t measure up, but it is partially enjoyable 
escapist fun for the adults. (Universal-International) 


There is taut excitement in the prison break and subsequent 
chase scenes in UNDER THE GUN. Otherwise the story 
is routine, telling of a gambler who murders his way into 
a Florida prison and schemes his way out, bent on vengeance. 
Richard Conte is thoroughly convincing as the killer in this 
adult melodrama. Filming the production on location adds 
a note of authenticity that bolsters the story. (Universal- 
International) 


Hollywood’s preoccupation with the post-Civil-War period 
continues in THE REDHEAD AND THE COWBOY. This 
is festooned with some glittering cast names, the usual quota 
of violence, and a New Mexico background. The scenic 
values of the terrain are never fully exploited, probably be- 
cause this opus was filmed in black and white. The story 
also lacks the shadings and color that a first-class Western 
needs, resulting in a rather drab session. Glenn Ford, 
Rhonda Fleming, and Edmond O’Brien are featured but do 
little to raise this above the level of a dull script. (Paramount) 


Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis have built a following among 


* Barbara Bates’ parents (Gene and Kathleen Lockhart) have it 
out with Rory Calhoun in “I'd Climb the Highest Mountain’”’ 














he nightclub customers with their raucous, bawdy, and 
idiculous style of funmaking. On screen the antics seem less 
pontaneous, and in AT WAR WITH THE ARMY, their 
forts to be hilarious leave wide room for improvement. 
Though the level of their comedy is juvenile, the material 
elongs in the adults-only category. These days there doesn’t 
em to be much amusement in army life, and even such 
ny creatures as Martin and Lewis cannot make the laughs 
ick. (Paramount) 


Humphrey Bogart turns to the law in THE ENFORCER, 

ry rehash of the Murder Inc. infamy. This time Bogart 
1e district attorney who tracks down a witness needed 
» convict a notorious gang leader. It’s a familiar excursion 

hrough the gangland haunts without any unexpected twists 
yng the way. Jeff Corey, Eula Guy, and Roy Roberts are 
pable supporting players in an adult melodrama fashioned 
ym the recent headlines. (Warner Brothers) 


The New Plays 
Philip Barry's last play has some lustrous moments as it 
ily sings a sad song. SECOND THRESHOLD is a problem 
y for the audience as well as the author. In some respects 
t parallels the Forrestal case, though we are assured that 
Barry did not have that tragedy in mind when he prepared 
this three-act thesis. It is the melancholy study of a man, 
retired from an important government post, who contemplates 
his own destruction. Suicide is the only exit he can discover 
ym his disillusionment with family, career, and life. Search- 
ng always for the light which would give some meaning to 
existence, he is a perfect symbol of the secularism which 
\as sapped our civilization’s strength, even its will to continue 
i with the battle. Barry and his revisionist, Robert Emmet 
erwood, who took over the final polishing and rewriting 
r the author’s death, do not get at the deepest root of 
the evil, even though their play sparkles with crisp wit and 
delves into motives and characters with tragic accuracy. The 
Barry touch is plainly evident in much of the sparkling 
logue. Clive Brook, who has spent the years since his 
Hollywood retirement on the London stage, is magnificent 
sardonic, urbane, and melancholy protagonist. Mar- 
Phillips, with a long list of fine portrayals to her 
does not fully capture the sympathy and charm her 
e requires, but Hugh Reilly is splendid as a young, serious 
hysician. Second Threshold is a brooding and provocative 
ma, lightened somewhat by bright passages and shadings 
stem from the Barry genius. Philosophically, it needs 
t of added revision to match the smartness and sparkle. 
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DARKNESS AT NOON is the most powerful anti-Com- 
junist script yet presented on Broadway. It has fire and 
hemence; dramatic skill and ingenuity; a stimulating and 

uncompromising approach plus a painstaking group per- 

formance to help carry its impassioned message across the 
ootlights. It is a dramatization of Arthur Koestler’s novel, 
vith some strong additions by playwright Sidney Kingsley. 

Primarily it is the story of “Rubashov,” a tried and trusted 

Party functionary who has come to the end of the road. 

Minor infractions of discipline have led to his arrest. While 
waiting execution he ponders the situation, the whys, the 

hows, and the wherefores of his downfall and of Communism 

itself. He resolves the problem in halfhearted style, with 
the hope that the Red Terror bears the seeds of its own 
destruction. Beyond that it does not go. Technically the 
production is often cumbersome and unwieldly. It also 
suffers from an overdose of speech-making, but perhaps that 
was necessary considering the verbosity of Communist leaders 
everywhere. Claude Rains is remarkably expert in delineating 
the fallen comrade, and there are clever supporting vignettes 
by Kim Hunter, Walter Palance, Philip Coolidge, and 
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Alexander Scourby. Even ‘though this does not nail the 
opposition down on every count, it is a sturdy step in the 
right direction. 


Underneath all the whimsy and folderol of ANGEL IN THE 
PAWNSHOP there is a worthwhile message. It is often lost 
sight of in the fantastic clutter of people, things, and ideas 
that wisp in. and out of Eddie Dowling’s mystic hideout. 
Musically, visually, and histrionically, this is a superb produc- 
tion—but it lacks the dramatic balance and depth needed 
to counter its puckish qualities. Without this median, the 
play is offbalance and mere technical excellence cannot put 
it back in focus again. Author A. B. Shiffrin has taken a 
glamorized pawnshop, an old Irishman who owns it and 
suffers with a bad heart, an elfish young lady who spends 
part of the time in the twentieth century and most of it in 
a dreamworld of coronets, princes, and fables; an assortment 
of pawnshop customers, and a variety of ideas on every sub- 





* Maxie Rosenbloom (shown with Bert Lahr and Jack 
Carson) is an honest wrestler in “Mr. Universe” 


ject from leprechauns to racial injustice. It adds up to a 
vague, but pleasant, fantasy helped immeasurably by the 
brilliance of another great Dowling performance, the emer- 
gence of Joan McCracken as an actress of great promise, 
and good work by the supporting players. There isn’t a 
large audience for whimsy of this type, so its chances of 
success seem slim. 


Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: (On Tour) Peter Pan. 


FOR ADULTS: Arms and the Man; Where’s Charley? 
(On Tour) The Consul; The Innocents; The Cocktail Part’; 
Oklahoma; The Medium and The Telephone. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Affairs of State; Bell, Book 
and Candle; Black Chiffon; South Pacific; Call Me Madam; 
Kiss Me Kate; The Happy Time; The Member of the 
Wedding; The \Country Girl; The Lady’s Not for Burning; 
Bless You All; Angel in the Pawnshop; Second Threshold; 
Darkness At Noon. (On Tour) Brigadoon. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: Peep Show: Season in 
the Sun; Twentieth Century; Out of This World; Guys and 
Dolls; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. (On Tour) Mister Roberts; 
Diamond Lil; A Streetcar Named Desire; Death of a Sales- 
man. j 
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| Swing Low—Sweet Chariot 


Wouldn’t you call Aunt Bessie—alias 
Sister Vera—an unofficial saint? 
Look at the family, and try to 


say she didn’t work miracles 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


T IS a fearful and wonderful thing 
to have a saint bud forth on one’s 

family tree. It is especially fearful and 
wonderful when this budding takes place 
on a family tree like mine: a tree that 
was originally a sturdy Canadian Cath- 
olic oak but is now a strange hybrid 
growth that defies classification. This is 
not to imply that dry rot has set in or 
the sap run dry, during this past gcnera- 
tion, but simply that the sap now runs 
rampant in all directions. 

At this stage, it is almost impossible to 
tell—without a program—just what rela- 
tives are apostates by choice, pagans by 
circumstances, returned black sheep, con- 
verts, or original charter members of the 
Faith of Our Fathers. It is particularly 
difficult to track down when all the rela- 
tives have their own stubborn versions. 

Take my Uncle John. Uncle John 
(God rest his soul, for he died a violent 
death when the automobile he was jack- 
ing up came down on his neck) was out 
of the Church some fifty-odd years. Yet 
if someone would ask, speculatively: 
“Let’s see. How long was it you were 
out, John?” he would always answer 
indignantly, “Never was out. Jus* didn’t 
go.” 
And then there are the dubious cases 
like Uncle Henry out in Salt Lake City. 
Did he or did he not make a deathbed 
return? We have only his wife Maggie's 
description of his last moments, and, 
from her report, it sounds like a free- 
for-all. Henry demanded a priest and 
she, Maggie, retorted, “Over my dead 
body,” and sent in her Lutheran min- 
ister instead. Henry gave one look at 
him and yelled: “Get out, you! I said I 
wanted a priest!” And expired shortly 
thereafter. 

With a family like this (recording 
angels working overtime, :rying to keep 
the files straight), there is nothing like 
a family funeral—with all split factions 
assembled under one roof—to make the 
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Great-great Uncle Pierre loved Englishmen—fri d 


very angels hold their breath. The Prot- 
estants stubbornly send flowers to the 
Catholic funerals, knowing full well 
that Mass cards are desired, and the 
Catholics even more stubbornly deluge 
the bereaved Protestants with spiritual 
bouquets. 

The Catholics have even been known 
to regard, with a cold and cynical eye, 
the occasional Protestant attempts to 
conform to Catholic protocol. I distinct- 
ly remember the time a wire arrived 
from a wealthy but notoriously tight- 
fisted Protestant branch of the family: 
“Arrange for a Mass from All of Us 
Here In Denver. Send Till.” 

The Catholics looked at each other. 
What, exactly, did Denver have in mind? 
“If they're splitting expenses,” said one 
dryly, “a one dollar Mass would come to 
twenty-five cents per head. Think they 
can swing it? Or should we make it a 
five dollar Mass with music and really 
make it hurt?” 


N OTHER words, there are times 

when the family charity falleth not as 
the gentle rain from heaven but as a 
splattering of hailstones. It is indeed 
fortunate that the various priests and 
ministers and Christian Science readers, 
who have to deliver the family funeral 
sermons, aren’t too aware of their mixed 
breed audiences. Jf aware, I strongly sus- 
pect that they would call it quits with a 
hasty, “May he (she) rest in peace,” and 
run for their lives. 


Take the unfortunate case of my Aunt 
Agnes, who not only slid under the 
Catholic wire at the zero hour, but was 
born with—and died with—a razor-edged 
tongue. The priest was not (understand- 
ably enough) too well acquainted with 
Aunt Agnes and so, wildly grasping at 
the nearest straw, he based the entire 
eulogy on her name. Agnes, said he, 
meant lamb. Warming to his theme, he 
then went overboard in extolling her 
endearing and lamblike qualities. 

After that, the Protestants were more 
anticlerical than ever. It just went to 
show, said they, that Catholics could 
bribe their priests into doing anything. 

Fortunately, it is up to God—not us— 
to render final judgments on the washed 
and unwashed, but it’s certainly difficult 
to refrain from helping Him. The Prot- 
estant relatives, for instance, can’t help 
speculating as to how the Catholic canni- 
bal on the family tree made out at 
heaven’s gates. It seems that during the 
French-Indian wars, great-great Uncle 
Pierre was invited to a banquet by 
Pontiac, the big Indian chief. The meat 
was especially excellent and Uncle 
Pierre, wiping his lips, said as much to 
his host. Pontiac agreed, and then, point- 
ing to a burlap bag on the ground, re- 
marked carelessly: “The rest is in there. 
You can have it if you like.” Gluttonous 
Uncle Pierre, upon peering into the bag, 
discovered the bloody and severed head 
of an Englishman. (N. B.: This may be 
verified by browsing through the his- 


























































always 
miserable 


torical records at Lansing, Michigan. 
One of my foolhardy relatives, hoping 
to, no doubt, unearth some royal blood, 
browsed into this instead.) 

It has not, however, been established 
that Pierre ate the Englishman on a 
Friday, and so the Catholic descendants 
are inclined to take a lenient view of 


the matter. Not that they necessarily 
approve of eating one’s friends, but, 
after all, Uncle Pierre didn’t actually 


know the Englishman by name. 

The Catholics also find it easy to over- 
look the Catholic smuggler in our family 
-my own grandmother, who smuggled 
her new wedding bonnet across the De- 
troit River under her hoop skirts. On the 
other hand, they entertain grave doubts 
about Protestant Uncle Ralph’s salva- 
tion. Throughout his entire life, dour 
Uncle Ralph—whenever anyone asked 
how he was feeling—had only one stand- 
ard rejoinder: “Oh, God, but I’m miser- 
able.” Even if you posed the question 
when he was in the thick of a spirited 
horseshoe game, you could still count on 
him to stop, put his hand to his back, 
and mutter: “Oh, God, but I’m miser- 
able.” Somehow, we can’t quite picture 
Uncle Ralph in heaven because he 
would be so utterly miserable being 
utterly happy. 

\s I was saying, it is a fearful and 
wonderful thing to. have a saint bud 
forth on a family tree like this. It is also 
very heartening. Even though it may 
never happen again, we do have this 
powerful representative—Sister M. Vera, 
alias my Aunt Bessie—to plead for us in 
the heavenly courts. 

That our family should even have 
produced a nun is miraculous enough 
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(after all, five out of her own seven 
brothers and sisters left the fold), let 
alone a truly saintly nun. Oh, I grant 
you that our family saint will never be 
officially canonized, but I could, if Rome 
wanted, furnish several pretty convincing 
miracles on her behalf. 

Miracle No. 1, I think, is that Sister 
Vera, during her lifetime, was like the 
three young men in the Fiery Furnace: 
she, alone, walked unscathed among the 
fiery relatives. The well-loved baby of 
the family, no fiery darts ever licked at 
her black serge skirts. Indeed, in her 
presence, the relatives lay down, side by 
side, like little lambs. 

Male relatives, before visiting her in 
the convent parlors, thoughtfully twisted 
their Masonic rings around on their 
fingers and meekly accepted, from her 
hands, crocheted scapulars and holy 
cards. Female relatives, who hadn't 
spoken to each other for decades, pre- 
sented a charming picture of sisterly 
love for her exclusive benefit. 

None of which, of course, fooled 
Sister Vera for one little minute. For if 
ever anyone had her apostolate all cut 
out for her, and knew it, she was the one. 
I might also add that it was a most 
successful apostolate—this praying her 
immediate family back into the Church, 
not to mention the outlying suburban 
areas—and statistics bear me out. Of the 
strayed brothers and sisters, all but one 


_ have eventually trailed back home, one 


by one. Several converts (one being 
myself) have emerged from the damaged 
suburban areas although, at the time, I 
was Only vaguely aware that my mother 
had a sister who was “a nun way out in 
California.” More things are wrought by 
prayer, even by unknown aunts in Cali- 
fornia, than this world dreams of. 


IX’ years ago, Sister Vera’s teaching 

career was cut short by a stroke 
of paralysis and she was sent back here 
to die. Only she didn’t die. She didn’t 
die until last week and—during these 
six long years in the St. Mary’s infirmary 
—she had nothing to do but sit in a 
chair and continue her apostolate of 
prayer. Only, to prayer was now added 
suffering. And, to suffering, was added 
the irresistible touch: a complete and 
cheerful submission. 

When asked how she was feeling (with 
two grotesquely swollen legs and a use- 
less left arm) she’d pass it off with a 
“Well, can’t say as I’ve been doing any 
handsprings lately, but now tell me how 
you’ve been. Has that head cold of yours 
cleared up?” 

And her one complaint (only it 
wasn’t so much a complaint as a sort 
of homesick sigh) was an occasional: 
“I’m so good for nothing that I can’t 
see what’s keeping the good Lord. Why 
doesn’t He come and get me?” 





In the meanwhile there was nothing 
to do but go on a-sitting: with the view 
from her window (the laundry smoke 
stack), and a pot of African violets, on 
the windowsill, for companions. The 
Real Companion, of course, was in the 
room right next to hers—the infirmary 
chapel—where she managed to drag her- 
self, literally inch by inch, for daily 
Mass. (“Maybe if they'd strap me on 
roller skates,” she’d say, “I could manage 
this a little more gracefully.”) 

About ten days ago they found her on 
the floor. She must have been slightly 
conscious for she fumbled at the cord 
around her waist, trying to help them 
loosen her clothing. In any event, it was 
her last conscious gesture. The priest 
anointed her just as she was, right there 
on the floor, expecting her to die any 
second. They went on expecting her to 
die any second for all of the next week 
(in an oxygen tent and with a tempera- 
ture that soared to 107 degrees) and 
Sister Vera herself, if conscious in her 
Fiery Furnace, would probably have 
said: “Heavenly days, now what can be 
keeping the good Lord?” 

I, myself, would be loath to interpret 
dogmatically the inscrutable ways of 
God, but Aunt Dorie didn’t hesitate for 
a minute. Across the bed of the dying, 
she looked at her brother Andrew (the 
lone remaining black sheep) and then 
put on the heat. “You know why poor 
Bessie can’t die,” said she reproachfully. 
“She’s waiting for you to return to the 
Church.” 

(Poor Andrew! Ex-altar boy, with his 
Masonic ring twisted around for the 
occasion, standing helpless and clumsy in 
Catholic territory. And, to add to his 
discomfort, having various nuns come 
up and press his hand: “Ah, you must 
be Andrew. Sister has told us all about 

ou.” 

“S-sh,” said Mother Superior. “Maybe 
she can hear you for all we know. The 
sense of hearing is the last to leave.” 

















“Then why don’t you all be quiet?” 
spoke up Protestant Aunt Gertrude from 
her post by the radiator. “Why not let 
Bessie die in peace and quiet?” 

Well, Bessie died in peace and quiet, 
in the small morning hours, and at last 
could have her lighted holy candles. (No 
flames, however holy, allowed near an 
oxygen tent.) One cannot say it was an 
impressive or edifying death, considering 
she was unconscious, but it didn’t really 
matter at all. One who is only two inches 
from heaven can afford to miss out on 
the final liturgical farewells. 

It’s her funeral, though, that I really 
want to tell you about. 

A nun’s funeral is completely out of 
the hands of the relatives and this, I 
daresay, is why it is so simple and beau- 
tiful. I can’t speak for the other rela- 
tives, but, for me, her funeral—standing 
out in bright contrast to the hushed and 
lugubrious affairs I’d hitherto attended— 
lessened my own fear of death about 
eighty-five per cent. One had only to 
glance at the serene and openly smiling 
faces of the infirmary nuns to catch the 
Easter spirit. (At other funerals, the 
“Hallelujah, He is risen” words were 
spoken, but the fearful and stricken 
faces gave it the lie. Or perhaps they 
lacked the holy boldness to dare be 
happy in their belief?) 


HESE elderly and ailing nuns would 

creep into the parlor and lovingly, al- 
most enviously, pat her cheek and mur- 
mur: “Isn’t she lovely?” 

(“Ye, who have understood, 

Be not afraid, 

Nor dread, 

It is God’s kiss. . .. God's kiss that 
wakes the dead.”) 

And, over and over again, were the 
same refrains: “One of the most charita- 
ble nuns in the community”... . “Such 
cheerful patience”. . . . Never, never a 
cross word or a complaint out of her.” 

(Shades of “Oh-God-but-I’m-misera- 
ble” Uncle Ralph!) 

Aunt Bessie’s miracle #2, I would say, 
was that no relatives complained because 
the funeral Mass was set at 6 A. M. on 
the coldest day of the year—seven de- 
grees below zero and with the country- 
side snowbound. No one complained be- 
cause there wasn’t a eulogy. No one 
blinked an eye at having to walk around 
her casket in order to reach the Com- 
munion rail. No one raised an indig- 
nant eyebrow because the pallbearers 
were just the community gardeners, 
garbed in ear muffs and lumber jackets. 
Only one relative insisted on sending a 
huge spray of carnations (that was 
promptly unwired and placed in a vase 
on a side altar.) And, after the funeral, 
there were no possessions to be divided 
and argued over. 

Mother Superior simply brought a big 
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Technique 


dummy.” 








A At a social gathering conducted by a dancing 
academy, one of the mothers noticed that her lit- 
tle daughter had few partners. After they had 
returned home, she gave the little girl a lecture. 

“Boys expect their partners to carry on a con- 
versation while 
“You'll never get partners if you act like a wooden 


At the next gathering, she noticed that her 
daughter danced every dance—but always with 
the same little boy, who tore across the floor and 
swept her away every time the music started. 

Later she complimented the girl on her progress, 
adding: “But why does the same little boy choose 
you for every dance?” 

“Oh, him!” the little miss replied. “I’m telling 
him a continued murder mystery.” 


they dance,” she concluded. 


—Margaret McGreevy 








cardboard box down to the parlor and 
distributed the “estate” herself: some 
brown and faded family pictures, several 
crocheted doilies, a worn breviary, a 
thimble, one of those silly plastic Worry 
Birds (sent to her by a former student), 
and some black wooden prayer beads. 
Possessing nothing, she possessed every: 
thing. 

To Andrew, of course, wen. the prayer 
beads. “We know,” said Mother Superi- 
or, looking up at him with her bright 
warm eyes, “that Sister would want you 
to have these.” (Poor Andrew! Pocket- 
ing the rosary, and miserably aware of 
the hopeful and childlike strategy, he 
managed to mumble out of a tight 
throat: “Well, I still remember how it 
goes. I promise to say it once, anyway, 
for Bess.’’) 

The community cemetery is just 
around the corner, and generally the 
nuns push the casket, on wheels, down 
the narrow road themselves. This time, 
though, the snow was so deep that a 
hearse was needed. A snowplow had 
cleared the way, throwing up huge banks 
of snow on either side, and we—in cars— 
followed the hearse. As we drove along, 
the line of walking nuns had to step 
back into deep drifts and stand at atten- 
tion as we passed. This needled our souls 
almost past bearing. We felt like bloated 
politicians, complete with cigars and 
limousines, rolling down an avenue 
lined with frail and frozen angels. Still, 
an even worse sting awaited us at the 
cemetery. 

Snow trenches had been dug between 
the.rows of graves for the nuns to stand 
in, and stand they did—all three hun- 
dred of them in the bitter cold—while 
we, perforce, sat comfortably in our 
cars. Did I say “comfortably”? As my 
non-Catholic brother said afterward: “I 
never felt so rotten cheap in all my life. 
Here I'd served in the South Pacific, 


even broken my neck, and I think of 
myself as a pretty tough guy. So here sits 
the tough guy in a closed car while all 
those nuns, just wearing shawls, stood 
like little tin soldiers in their trenches. 
Oh, I know we couldn't get out—that the 
car doors wouldn’t even open against 
those high snow banks—but I felt like a 
perfect lug. I felt like rolling down the 
window and diving into a snowdrift, to 
show those Catholics that if they could 
take it, I could, too.” 

That burial service (as viewed from 
behind an automobile window) was a 
mute funeral sermon in itself, in sharp 
blacks and whites, depicting the Church 
Militant on earth and the Church Tri- 
umphant in heaven. No need for a priest 
to translate it. There were the rows 
upon rows of plain small crosses sticking 
their heads out of the deep blanket of 
snow and, against this utter whiteness, 
the rows upon rows of black-garbed 
nuns. Overhead, the sun shone down so 
fiercely on the snow—almost blinding in 
its glittering radiance—that we had to 
squint our eyes against the brightness. 


ELL, I suppose, in a sense, our 

Sister Vera was just 374 in the 
Community . . . just another seed being 
planted in their frozen garden . . . but, 
in our squinting eyes, we could ill afford 
the planting. It stripped us of our lone 
family saint. 

Yet if any of the relatives (who possi- 
bly thought it all more fearful than won- 
derful) think that now they're safe from 
prayers, with the family nun gone, they 
may be in for a surprise. Little do they 
know that crippled Sister Vera will now 
be an agile triple-threat man. And little 
do they know that the 1300 members of 
the Holy Cross community must offer 
prayers not only for their deceased sister 
in Christ but for her relatives! 

Pray on, community, pray on! 
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Almost never off his motorbike 


Father Motzki's 
Motorbike 


Left, Father Motzki outside Lutheran Church which 
he uses for one Mass. Below, he packs Mass kit. 








Between Masses Father Motzki wins a smile from 
two fatherless children while mother looks on. 
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e@ Father Motzki is almost never off his motorbike. 
He celebrates Mass in eight Mass stations and gives 
religious instruction in thirteen other centers. His 
flock is dispossessed and destitute. Father Motzki, 
along with thousands of other displaced and expelled 
priests, is spared none of the sufferings of war and 
postwar—expulsion, hunger, and homelessness. 

The parish and parishioners of Father Francis 
Motzki were casualties of the handing over of East 
Prussia to the Soviets. Driven “like loose grains of 
sand over the face of the earth,” men, women, and 
children try to find a way of surviving when dumped 
heartlessly and planlessly in strange surroundings, 
amidst strangers. The task of the uprooted priest is 
not just to manage a way of survival for himself, but 





A sermon at Mass in a schoolroom. Teacher’s desk covered 
with a sheet, decorated with flowers, serves as the altar. 


A Sign Picture Article 


Father eats his first solid food at 6 P.M., and 
then reads and studies in his one-room home. 


rather to bring Christ to the disinherited. Worn out, 
shelterless himself, he must yet be a tower of strength 
to helpless human beings whose spirits and bodies 
have been strained almost beyond endurance. 

How do uprooted priests fulfill their ministry with- 
out churches, rectories, or schools? Here is a typical 
Sunday for Father Motzki—ministering to expelled 
Catholics in Schleswig-Holstein, near the border of 
Denmark. 

It is for the shelterless, the hungry, the fatherless 
that Catholics are asked to give on Laetare Sunday, 
March 4, through their parishes, to the Bishops’ Fund 
for Victims of War. Help from a merciful Hierarchy 
goes to D.P. camps, expellee camps, Near East refu- 
gees, and Korean refugees. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Lutopsy 


Does the Catholic Church object’ to autopsy?—R. M., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


No—provided there is .sufficient reason for a post-mortem 
examination. Nor is there any contradiction between this 
permissive attitude and official, Catholic respect for the bod- 
ily remains of a departed soul. The Church is second to 
none in upholding the dignity of the human body as the 
mortal “temple of the Holy Ghost,” destined for ultimate 
immortality. But a justifiable autopsy involves no desecra- 
tion of the human body. Presumably, a post-mortem is sup- 
plementary to lifetime diagnosis, and is intended as an aid 
to medical science, or to justice. By advancing pathology, 
autopsies can contribute much to the lessening of human 
suffering and the prolongation of life. 

Even the civil law is a safeguard against abuse in this 
matter, for, with the exception of unclaimed bodies, au- 
tupsies are not permitted without permission of the nearest 
of kin. A criminal investigation, in the interests of justice, 
might entail exhumation as a preliminary to an autopsy; in 
such cases, permission of the civil authorities is requisite, as 
well as ecclesiastical permission (Code of Canon Law #1214). 

It is educational to realize that the Church has always been 
consistently liberal in recognizing sufficient reasons for post- 
mortem examination. Prior to the nineteenth century, the 
pioneer scholars in anatomy and pathology were constrained 
to work in Italy and the Papal States. Examples are Vesalius, 
known as the Father of Anatomy, and Linacre, the founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. Ultraconser- 
vatism in this connection was. typical of Protestantism 
and—in this country—of American Puritanism. Medical stu- 
dents were regarded as ghouls and in many of our cities had 
to barricade themselves against the onslaught of mobs. In a 
memoir on the subject of this inquiry, Dr. James J. Walsh 
records that a Catholic physician, a prominent member of 
the staff of Harvard Medical School, provided a Mass for the 
repose of the soul of every unclaimed body which found its 
way from a mortuary or potter’s field to the research labora- 
tories under his direction. 


Purgatory 
How can I convince a non-Catholic friend that there is 


a Purgatory? It is very important to me, also.—m. s., sT. 
PAUL, MINN. 


In all probability, you mean that Purgatory is important to 
you; we assume that, as a Catholic, you need no convincing. 
In endeavoring to prove the truth of a Catholic belief, argu- 
ment must be adapted to an inquirer’s state of mind. Your 
friend would hardly rest content with what we Catholics 
accept—the infallible assurance of the Teaching Church. The 
infallible Church, of course, only interprets, clarifies, and 
emphasizes what is already revealed by God. However, we 
acknowledge two sources of divine revelation—both the writ- 
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ten Scriptures and a Tradition which was originally oral and 
unwritten. Most non-Catholic Christians repudiate Tradi- 
tion as a source of divine revelation, even though that re- 
jection is obviously condemned in the Scriptures! But Cath- 
olic teaching on the subject of Purgatory is well bolstered 
both by Tradition and Scripture. 

The term “purgatory” bespeaks purgation or purification. 
By Purgatory, a Catholic understands both a place of deten- 
tion and a state of suffering, whereby the departed souls of 
the just undergo expiation for unforgiven venial sins, also 
for the cancellation of the debt of punishment still outstand- 
ing for any personal sins, and for the purgation of sinful 
habits. 

The fact of Purgatory, and the feasibility of our suffrage 
in behalf of the souls there detained, is an article of divine 
and Catholic faith. This truth is a matter of divine faith, be- 
cause revealed by God Himself; it is also a point of Catholic 
faith; because officially promulgated by the infallible Church 
as having been revealed by God. 

The faith ‘of the Church is officially promulgated by the 
declarations of three General Councils—II Lyons (1274), 
Florence (1445), and Trent (1563). These Councils did not 
“manufacture” a new belief, but testified to a faith dating 
back even to Old Testament times. We recommend that your 
friend consult a Catholic bible and read thoughtfully the 
following excerpt from the Second Book of Machabees: 
“Betaking themselves to prayers, they besought Him that the 
sin which had been committed might be forgotten. He (Jud- 
as Machabeus) sent twelve thousand drachms of silver to 
Jerusalem, for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead, 
thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection. If 
he had not hoped that they who were slain should rise 
again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for 
the dead. Because he considered that they who had fallen 
asleep with godliness had great grace laid up for them. It is, 
therefore, a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins” (12:42-46). 

Obviously, the sinful deceased belonged to that “middle 
class” who, before God, deserve neither everlasting exile 
from heaven nor immediate admittance to heaven. They had 
sinned; at the close of probation, their sin was either unfor- 
given or at least unatoned; their debt would be liquidated 
vicariously by the suffrage of others. That there are sinful 
debts which should be and can be remitted after death is 
clear from the New Testament also. Consult Matt. 12:32; 
also 1 Cor. 3:10-19. That a definite and consistent belief in 
Purgatory was part and parcel of the faith of all Christians is 
clear from the testimony of the earliest Fathers of the Church 
—witnesses respected even by non-Catholic Christians of to- 
day. Denial of this belief came into vogue only when muti- 
neers endeavored to scuttle the “bark of Peter.” 

Divine justice, which cannot be thwarted, suggests the con- 
gruity of a purgatory. Aside from revealed information, hu- 
man reason argues the existence of God, plus the fact that 
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we must look to Him for reward or punishment. Damnation 
is the price of grave sin. Without Purgatory, what deterrent 
would there be against venial sin? Without Purgatory, what 
basis would there be for hope, for the countless “middle 
class” souls who crave heaven? What basis for consolation, 
for their bereaved relatives and friends? Catholic belief in 
Purgatory is not only well bolstered by rational faith and 
reason: it represents a divinely ingenious blend of justice 
and mercy. 


Protonotary Apostolic 


Please explain the honor bestowed recently upon many 
priests in this country.—J. T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Protonotary Apostolic is a monsignor who has been hon- 
ored by the Holy Father with this distinctive title and with 
corresponding privileges. In general, a notary is an official 
witness. Proto is derived from the Greek, and is used in Eng- 
lish as a prefix to convey the idea of “first” or “earliest.” 
Hence, the title “Protonotary Apostolic” signifies a top- 
ranking notary accredited to the Holy See. 

The office of the papal notary originated in the first cen- 
tury, during the pontificate of Pope St. Clement, who ap- 
pointed seven notaries to gather reliable information on the 
early martyrs of the Church. At the present day, these digni- 
taries are divided into four classes, according to their duties; 
their privileges vary in proportion. In general, a monsignor 
who is a Protonotary Apostolic is entitled to pontificate 
several times yearly, after the manner of a bishop, at solemn 
Mass and Vespers. On such occasions, he wears insignia simi- 
lar to those of a bishop—a mitre of white damask, a pectoral 
cross without a precious stone, a ring with one stone. At the 
funeral of a bishop, he may be included among the five who 
pronounce the customary absolution after the Mass. The 
initials indicative of his rank, are: P. A. 


Permanent Pastors 


What is meant by an unmovable pastor?—H. L. R., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Some parishes have the distinction of ranking as more per- 
manent assignments than others. When a parish priest is 
appointed by the bishop of the diocese as pastor of such a 
parish, he is classified as an irremovable parish priest. His 
pastoral status is indicated by the initials J. P. P., placed 
after his name, as an abbreviation for Irremovable Parish 
Priest. 

When the tenure of a pastorate is said to be permanent, 
it is not implied that a transfer is impossible under any cir- 
cumstances. A transfer to a more desirable parish would be a 
promotion, not a demotion. If circumstances so warrant, 
out-and-out removal is feasible. Examples of urgent circum- 
stances would be a pastor’s chronic disability, either physical 
or mental, particularly if his responsibilities cannot be shoul- 
dered by an assistant priest; also, a serious and persistent 
feudal spirit on the part of parishioners, such as would 
gravely hamper or thwart altogether the proper service of 
the parish. The ancient motto: “The salvation of souls, the 
supreme law,” expresses the norm for all pastoral assignments 
and transfers. When a pastor is a member of a religious 
order, his assignment has to be approved by both the bishop 
of the diocese and his own religious superior; his appoint- 
ment can be terminated by either official. 


Conflict with Fast? 
Is it allowable to brush one’s teeth while fasting for 
Holy Communion?—n. F., NEWARK, N. J. 


It is not only allowable to do so, but enthusiastically com- 
mendable. Don’t hesitate to use dentrifice, either with a brush 
or as a rinse. The danger of breaking one’s fast is negligible. 
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Cardinal Richelieu 


A friend of mine alleges that the famous Richelieu, 
Prime Minister of France, was a layman, and although 
never ordained a priest, was made a bishop and a 
cardinal? Is that so?—J. K., BRISTOL, N. H. 


According to present legislation, a man must be at least a 
priest, in order to be eligible for designation as a cardinal. 
However, prior to 1918, the priesthood was not a prerequi- 
site. Ercole Cardinal Consalvi, Secretary of State under Pope 
Pius VII, and James Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State 
under Pope Pius IX, were not priests. Cardinal Richelieu 
was a priest. He made his preparatory studies under the 
Bishop of Aire. In 1607, he was consecrated a bishop, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Alfred, as Bishop of Lucon. No one is 
elevated to the episcopacy without having first received the 
Holy Order of priesthood. No one can be a bishop, or even 
a priest, and a layman at the same time. 


Workingman’s Privilege 


My next-door neighbor claims that the workingman’s 
privilege of eating meat once daily, on days of abstin- 
ence, holds good only for men who have to do exhaust- 
ing manual labor. If so, as a physician, I and my family 
with me, have to abstain.—M. L., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It would be interesting to know whether your neighborly 
adviser is a “white collar” worker, or the equivalent of a 
sandhog. 

The concession known as the “Workingman’s Privilege,” 
for the benefit of American Catholics, was granted originally 
in 1895, and is renewable to the bishops of the country, 
every ten years. Those to whom the privilege applies are 
permitted to partake of meat once a day, at the principal 
meal (either at noon or in the evening,) on days of fast and 
abstinence, always excepting Fridays, Ash Wednesday, and 
the forenoon of Saturday in Holy Week, and Christmas Eve. 
The considerate charity of Church authorities in this matter 
is highlighted by the extension of the concession to all mem- 
bers of the workingman’s family. This spirit of charity is 
also a key to a balanced interpretation of what is to be 
understood by the term “‘workingman.” 

Other things being equal, females are entitled to the privi- 
lege, as well as males; also, those under twenty-one years of 
age as well as those who, according to Common Law, have 
attained adulthood. According to the decree of 1895, the 
dispensation applies in whatever circumstances of person and 
place, wherein the observance of the law would constitute a 
real difficulty. The decree does insist upon honest-to-goodness 
difficulty, but does not use the term hardship. Church laws 
do not bespeak an endurance contest or a “survival of the 
fittest." Miners, lumberjacks, and the like are not the only 
workers who are susceptible to considerable fatigue and 
weakness. Hence, it is ridiculous to maintain that the privi- 
lege is restricted to manual toilers. As a matter of fact, those 
engaged in arduous labor, such as those listed above, do not 
even need a dispensation—such laborers are excused from a 
law which does not even apply to them. One whose occupa- 
tion is less strenuous, but who would experience physical 
or/and nervous exhaustion without normal nourishment, is 
entitled to the dispensation. Hence, the mother of a family— 
aside from the occupation of her husband; professional work- 
ers, such as physicians, nurses, professors; briefly—all whose 
work entails considerable physical or nervous taxation, are 
intended as beneficiaries of the dispensation. In doubt, con- 
sult your parish priest or confessor. Aside from how your 
occupation may be classified in the census books, the salient 
question is: Do you work hard? In forming a prudent judg- 
ment, other factors are always to be considered, such as 
climate, health; on occasion, a circumstance such as food 
rationing. 
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Holy Thursday Pilgrimage? 


How about the practice of visiting seven churches with 
repository altars, on Holy Thursday?—c. s. B., TORONTO, 
CANADA, 


Che most reliable source of information is The Raccolta, or 
collection of all prayers and devotions enriched with Papal 
indulgences. However, in the most up-to-date English trans- 
lation, as authorized by the Holy See in 1941, there is no 
listing of this devotion. There are liberal indulgences at- 
tached to the visiting of the “Seven Altars” of the Vatican 
Basilica, also to the “pilgrimage” to the “Seven Churches” 
of the Eternal City. Among the very numerous indulgences 
listed, in connection with visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the 
following are pertinent to Holy Thursday and Good Friday. 
Whoever devoutly prays the Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
Glory be to the Father, five times each, in thanksgiving for 
the Holy Eucharist—adding the same prayers once each for 
the intentions of the Holy Father, can gain an indulgence of 
fifteen years, and under the usual conditions, a plenary in- 
dulgence on each of the two days. 


Beardless Clergy 


lre the Catholic clergy forbidden to wear beards?—s. M., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


On this point, there is no legislation in the Church’s Code 
of Canon Law. However, a custom—dating back to the seven- 
teenth century—has the force of unwritten law, whereby the 
beard is proscribed for the clergy of the Latin or Western 
Church. Exceptional cases are members of those religious 
orders for whom the beard is a long-standing custom, and 
individuals for whom a beard would be advantageous for 
reasons of health. 


MRA 


What ts to be thought of M R A?—G. H. M., WEST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MR A stands for Moral Re-Armament, the code word of the 
so-called Buchmanites, alias the Oxford Groups, alias the 
First Century Christian Fellowship. During World Wars I 
and II, the movement attained tidal waves of popularity, 
inasmuch as it came in handy for the stimulation of patriot- 
ism and of that ersatz “peptomism” sometimes mistaken for 
morale. To read favorably edited accounts of this faddish 
movement, one would think Christianity had been practi- 
cally untried until 1909, A. D. 

Chis travesty of religion was originated by a former Lu- 
theran minister—Frank Buchman, by name—at Princeton, 
N. J. He caught his inspiration from a female preacher, 
while visiting England, as he sat in on one of her revivalist 
meetings. Apparently, the preacher had a psychological mag- 
netism, similar to that of Aimee Semple McPherson and 
Gipsy Smith. Upon his return to the States, Buchman applied 
her emotional technique to small groups, known as “house 
parties.” A typical feature of the gatherings was a public 
confession of personal sins. Later on, the Times of London 
was to observe that this hawking of personal disrepute only 
tended to beget pride in the one admitting or claiming the 
wild oats, and to besmirch the minds of the morbid listen- 
ers. It is not surprising that that sort of thing—a shameless 
self-psychoanalysis—led to the suppression ‘of Buchmanism 
“house parties” at Princeton. 

\n American publication renowned for its frankness has 
referred to M R A as a form of evangelism combining the 
features of mesmerism, spiritualism, eroticism, psychoanalysis, 
and high-power salesmanship. Upon returning to England, 
in 1928, Buchman renamed his followers “Oxford Groups,” 
to the dismay of all who respect the original Oxford Move- 
ment, associated with names such as that of the eminent 
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Cardinal Newman. Close-range and thoughtful observers of 
Buchmanism are well spoken for by a certain Anglican clergy- 
man: “We are filled with grave misgivings about this cult, 
which we have watched closely for five years; and our mis- 
givings are shared by practically all religious leaders and 
responsible persons in the University.” 

Propounders of M R A claim to foster, as an objective, the 
“Four Absolutes’”—honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love. 
However, neither the means employed nor the emotional ex- 
pression of the means is conducive to the attainment of their 
dream. Catholics ambition the same objectives, plus many 
more. But we know better than to depend on individual 
vagaries, private judgment, emotional feeling, momentary 
caprice, and the like, as norms for guidance by the Holy 
Spirit! Nor need we grope. For moral armament, we need 
no stimulus of Buchmanlike excitement, such as exemplified 
within the past year or so, by the American college co-eds who 
made such fools of themselves. Catholicity and so-called 
Princeton-Oxford M R A are thoroughly incompatible. Were 
it not that we seem to be on the verge of World War III, we 
would begrudge ‘Sign Post” space to M R A; but a period 
of emergency and tragedy would be the worst time to be 
taken in by this pseudo religion. 


Relics 


I have a relic, enclosed in a metal case, fronted with 
glass. An inscription reads: “S. Birgittae, Vid.” Please 
explain.—A. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A relic is, in a dignified sense of the term, a souvenir of a 
holy person or place. Relics are precious and worthy of vener- 
ation, in ratio to the sanctity of the persons commemorated, 
and in ratio to the quality of the relics. For example, the 
most precious and venerable relic is the True Cross, upon 
which Our Divine Saviour suffered unto death. Usually, a 
relic of the Cross is enclosed in the pectoral cross worn by 
bishops. The head or the heart of a saint would outrank a 
tiny piece of bone; any relic taken from a saint’s body would 
be superior to an article of his personal clothing or to soil 
from his grave. 

The custody and veneration of relics is regulated with 
meticulous care by the Church’s Code of Canon Law, with 
a view to the insurance of due respect and the avoidance of 
fraud. It pertains solely to the authorities of a diocese, and 
to designated officials of religious orders, to certify to the 
genuineness of relics. Duly certified relics are sealed with 
wax and officially stamped, whether affixed to a durable card 
or enclosed in a reliquary such as you describe. In the latter 
case, the relic should be attested to by a document known as 
an “authentic.” Without this document of identification, no 
relic may be exhibited for public veneration. 

The tiny inscription enclosed within your relic case is in 
Latin and means, in English: “Of St. Bridget, Widow.” St. 
Bridget is considered the most famous saint of the Scandi- 
navian countries; one of her eight children became St. Cathe- 
rine of Sweden. After the death of her saintly husband, St. 
Bridget founded the religious Order of St. Savior, known 
popularly as the Brigittines; she was canonized in the year 
1391, by Pope Boniface IX. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address, Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Questions 
are not answered by private reply. Personal problems of 
conscience—especially marriage cases—should be referred 
to one’s pastor or confessor. 
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Every Protessor 
I Pope 


The infallibility of the Pope is limited. The 
infallibility of the anti-Catholic bigots extends 


to all things—even the Catholic Faith 


by VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


NE of the most ridiculous, yet dan- 

gerous, aspects of anti-Catholic 
bigotry is the manner in which intel- 
lectuals who attack the Church for 
claiming infallibility in a certain limited 
sphere, themselves assume infallibility 
on the most diverse subjects. This phe- 
nomenon is nowhere more apparent 
than among professors, guest lecturers, 
and those who specialize in pat solutions 
for world problems. 

Lecturing before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Columbia University shortly 
after he had won a 1950 Nobel Prize, 
Lord Bertrand Russell, renowned co- 
author of Principia Mathematica and 
pundit on sex, delivered himself of a 
noteworthy batch of such ex cathedra 
pronouncements. 

It was “a dangerous error,” he de- 
clared, “to think that the evils of Com- 
munism can be combated by Catholi- 
cism.”” He outlined the evils of Com- 
munism (sic) as follows: 

“Adherence to a rigid and _ static 
system of doctrine, of which part is 
doubtful and part demonstrably false; 
persecution as a means of enforcing 
orthodoxy; a belief that salvation is only 
to. be found within the Church and that 
the True Faith must be spread through- 
out the world, by force if necessary; that 
the priesthood, which alone has the 
right to interpret the Scriptures, has 
enormous power, physical east of the 
Iron Curtain, and spiritual over the 
faithful in partibus; that this power 
is used to secure an undue share of 
wealth for the priesthood at the expense 
of the rest of the population; and that 
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Wide World 


Lord Bertrand Russell 


bigotry, and the hostility that it en- 
genders, is a potent source of war.” 

A thoughtful listener, puzzled by 
this description of the evils of Com- 
munism, might have suspected that Lord 
Russell was setting up a straw man. 
And, of course, he was. 

“Every one of these evils,” the pro- 
fessional iconoclast declared with solemn 
assurance, “was exhibited by the Cath- 
olic Church when it had power, and 
would probably be exhibited again if 
it recovered the position it had in the 
Middle Ages. It is, therefore, irrational 
to suppose that much would be gained 
if, in the defeat of Communism, Cath- 
olicism were enthroned in its place.” 

Obviously, there are certain dogmatic 
statements here which an _ informed 
Catholic would immediately brand as 
false. Even intelligent non - Catholics 
would not accept them without proof. 
For one thing, if Catholic doctrine were 
“part doubtful and part demonstrably 
false,” as Lord Russell intimated, no 
one of sound mind would ever have sub- 
scribed to it. On the contrary, it is 
a historical fact that innumerable men 
of genius have been convinced Catholics. 

Needless to say, Lord Russell—in the 
fashion of bigots—did not offer proof of 
his pat propositions. This assumption of 
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the role of Delphic oracle was all the 
more inexcusable when he stated Cath- 
olicism taught that salvation was to be 
found only within the Church, in the 
narrow sense of “Church” which Lord 
Russell obviously intended. The recent 
Feeney case in Boston had attracted 
international attention to the authentic 
Catholic doctrine: that sincere, good- 
living non-Catholics certainly may find 
salvation, being considered part of the 
“soul” of the Church. 

It is bad enough when anti-Catholic 
bigots assume infallibility when speaking 
on secular matters; when they usurp 
the role of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
attempt to tell Catholics what the Faith 
is, their gall is almost unendurable. Lord 
Russell vehemently refuses to grant that 
the Pope may be inerrant when speak- 
ing ex cathedra. Yet he himself, with 
big-mouthed self-assurance, lays it down 
that the Church, if it recovered the posi- 
tion it had in the Middle Ages, would 
probably feel an obligation to spread 
the True Faith throughout the world 
by force, if necessary. Anyone, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, familiar with orthodox 
theological teaching about the invio- 
lability of internal assent would know 
that Russell was talking rubbish. 

Bertrand Russell’s pontifical attacks 
upon the Church have been noted in 
some detail because they clearly ex- 
emplify one of the four phases or aspects 
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of anti-Catholic bigotry which this 
writer’s observations have uncovered in 
our American colleges and universities 
today. These four phases will be dis- 
cussed in the present essay, not so much 
by pin-pointing examples as by sum- 
marizing and analyzing general attitudes. 

First among those phases, in chrono- 
logical order, is the one which reflects 
the positivism of the nineteenth century. 
It is built on an attitude of mind which 
assumes that physical science has con- 
clusively demonstrated the spiritual 
order has no foundation in reality. 
Only matter and motion really exist. 
Religion is a delusion. It is a dangerous 
delusion, a parasitic growth obstructing 
human progress. The Catholic Church, 
par excellence, is the enemy of 
civilization. 


'T‘HIS, of course, is more or less the 

spirit of the “Enlightenment” and 
Grand Orient Freemasonry. It is an ex- 
emplification of sheer bigotry, an ob- 
stinate and intolerant attitude of mind, 
for it begins by assuming the validity 
of a certain method of investigation 
(the laboratory method), and then con- 
cludes—without warrant—that nothing 
really exists save that which may be 
established by this method. Because 
there is in man an altruistic drive which 
may not be ignored, the positivists make 
room for a fuzzy, humanitarian religion. 
In this religion, however, there is no 
place for supernaturalism, much less for 
the Catholic Church. 

This form of “scientific,” atheistic 
anti-Catholicism appears to be relatively 
unimportant and rather outmoded in 
America today. True, there are still 
some professors who have a compulsion 
to belittle the faith of their Catholic 
students. They attempt to demolish 
Catholicism on dogmatic grounds, by 
“disproving” the existence of God, of 
a Spiritual principle in man, of an after- 
life, and so on. One professor in a leading 
Eastern university delighted in holding 


up as an example of a “liberated mind” ~ 


a girl student who had apostatized. 

In the second stage we see tolerance 
and broadmindedness at work. The pro- 
fessor may still assume that the super- 
natural order has no objective founda- 
tion. But he is no longer a militant 
atheist. He is willing to admit that re- 
ligion, even the Catholic religion, has 
had and still can have a beneficent in- 
fluence both on his students and on 
society. The Church inculcates honesty, 
truthfulness, charity toward one’s fel- 
low man, respect for authority, family 
spirit, and so on. Going to church makes 
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one feel good. Religion (even the medi- 
eval practice of confessing to a priest) 
is an emotional safety valve, a harmless 
form of escape, a kind of bargain-base- 
ment psychiatric treatment. And so re- 
ligion has its place, though the precise 
brand is unimportant. 

This, of course, is the general Ameri- 
can attitude today, both on and off the 
campus. It is charmingly exemplified in 
the “Mr. Chips” type of professor, with 
charity in his heart toward all. Not so 
much the fear of disciplinary action as 
an urbane decency prompts him to 
respect the religious sensibilities of his 
Catholic students. 

Where he collides with the faith of a 
Catholic student, such a professor gen- 
erally does so because of ignorance, not 
intolerance or obstinacy. An example 
frequently encountered is based on the 
assumption, fostered by “historical” 
novels of the Sholem Asch variety, that 
Catholicism is “the religion of Paul,” 
as distinguished from the “simpler, non- 
authoritarian religion of Jesus.” Pro- 
fessors of history or of religion who 
tangle with Catholic students on this 
score are usually not bigoted, in the 





e A statesman is a politician who 
is held upright by equal pressure 
from all directions. 

—ERIC JOHNSTON 





strict sense. If their students were able 
to point out to them the Scriptural 
proofs for the foundation of the Church 
by Christ, they would probably listen 
with open minds. But, unfortunately, 
their students, precisely because they 
are doing their higher studies in a non- 
Catholic college, are themselves not 
familiar with the proofs. 

A cultural lag also enters in here. 
Many of our most influential professors 
received their own higher education 
when certain now-outmoded postulates 
of the German school of “higher criti- 
cism” were in vogue. One of these 
postulates was the alleged conflict be- 
tween the “religion of Jesus” and the 
“religion of Paul.” Another was the 
theory that most, if not all, of the books 
of the New Testament were not valid 
historical documents. This theory was 
abandoned by the leading Continental 


~ Scriptural scholars, both Protestant and 


agnostic, at least thirty years ago. But 
because of a cultural lag, probably most 
full professors in our secular colleges 
and universities still regard the New 
Testament as a collection of pious myths 
and legends, useful for inculcating moral 
lessons, but hardly a scholarly, historical 
basis for Catholic claims. 

There is, of course, a serious danger 
in this error. Such professors are not 
militantly anti-Catholic. But their good- 
natured air of condescending tolerance 








tends to weaken the faith of Catholic 


students, who—like most pupils—are 
driven by a powerful urge to be con- 
sidered intellectually mature, which in 
this case means to be like the professors. 

This second phase of anti-Catholicism, 
misinformed but not obstinate, pontifi- 
cal yet tolerant, disbelieving and tend- 
ing to destroy belief without meaning 
to do so, seems to be the most prevalent 
one in our secular institutions of higher 
learning at the present time. Now and 
then it is tinged by a vague fear of 
“Catholic power,” a fear which may 
inspire quotas for Catholic students. 

Probably the most important survey 
of such quotas was that made by Elmo 
Roper two years ago. In a report based 
on this survey, the American Council 
on Education stated on March 16, 1949, 
that liberal arts colleges practiced un- 
fair discrimination in admission of ap- 
plicants. The report indicated that only 
71 per cent of Catholic students in 
college were attending their first-choice 
school, as against 82 per cent of- the 
Protestants. (Jewish students, the report 
noted, were discriminated against even 
more sharply.) 

Such discrimination often expresses 
itself with respect to national origin, 
which may coincide with Church affilia- 
tion. Thus, the Connecticut State Inter- 
Racial Commission, in April, 1949, re- 
ported evidence of discrimination 
against Italians, as well as against Cath- 
olics as such. Other surveys have in- 
dicated discrimination against applicants 
with Irish names. 

Yielding to the prevailing tolerance 
of our times, often enforced by legisla- 
tion, the quota system is slowly but 
surely vanishing. Credit for much of the 
improvement must be given to various 
Jewish groups, and to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, whose efforts for their 
own constituents have benefited Cath- 
olics in the process. 


AR more dangerous than either of 

the preceding phases is the third 
form of anti-Catholic bigotry, which is 
found chiefly in our teachers’ colleges 
and in schools of social studies. This 
marks a return to militant bigotry. But 
the attack is no longer on the field of 
dogma. The battle is fought in the 
realm of politics and sociology, and 
especially with reference to measures for 
“improving” the population: wider dis- 
tribution of property, free public educa- 
tion, more rigid eugenic standards for 
those contemplating marriage, relaxa- 
tion of divorce laws, sterilization of the 
“unfit,” birth control, abortion, and 
(rarely) euthanasia. 

The attitude is completely material- 
istic, like that of the positivists. But 
whereas the positivists were hypnotized 
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by the glitter of physical science, and 
paid only a vague worship to the reli- 
gion of humanity, their intellectual off- 
spring today are preoccupied with social 
planning. For them, to quote one of 
their pundits, “knowledge has value 
only insofar as it contributes to social 
progress.” Professors of this school, and 
their ranks are increasing, tend to make 
a religion of democracy and the cause of 
their demigod, the “common man.” 

Crusading for their brave new world, 
the high priests of this cult a priori re- 
ject the possibility that there is a super- 
natural order. Their’ framework is en- 
tirely materialistic. Their goal is a 
super-race, inhabiting a heaven on earth, 
a world free of poverty, disease, and war. 
This utopia is to be won by “science” 
(physical science and technology,) oper- 
ating in a “democratic” (that is, social- 
ist) society. 








known before, provided three conditions 
are met: abolition of war, even distribu- 
tion of ultimate power, and limitation 
of the growth of population. If de- 
mocracy, trade unionism, and birth 
control, he assures his followers, can be 
extended to the entire world as it be- 
comes industrialized, and_ if the danger 
of great wars can be eliminated, then 
poverty can be abolished and excessive 
hours of labor will no longer be neces- 
sary anywhere. 

The idea of improving the lot of 
humanity here below is without doubt 
a noble one. The Catholic Church 1s 
entirely in: accord with it. But it is 
evident that there are several areas 


of collision between the Church (or 
indeed any orthodox Protestant or 
Jewish group) and the materialistic 


social planners. These areas extend both 
to the goal and the means to attain it. 
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Chief spokesman and rallying point 
for this school is the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, whose honorary 
president is John Dewey, professor emer- 
itus of Columbia University, and father 
of progressive education. The League 
boasts of being “one of America’s fore- 
most educational institutions committed 
to the steady enlargement of human 
freedom and social welfare.” Its Execu- 
tive Director is Dr. Harry W. Laidler. 
Many of its officers are renowned educa- 
tors. It actively solicits student members. 

“Our greatest educational task .. . 
is before us,” Dr. Laidler writes. “In 
the college world, two and a half million 
young people on the campuses are today 
groping for light on problems of demo- 
cratic social change. . . . They are be- 
wildered. Students are looking to demo- 
cratic organizations, like the League, 
for enlightenment and guidance.” 

One of the idols of League members 
is Bertrand Russell, some of whose ponti- 
fications have already been noted. Lord 
Russell believes that science offers the 
possibility of far greater well-being for 
the human race than has ever been 
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In the first place, these social planners 
envisage the goal as a human utopia. 
Death, for them, is the end of every- 
thing. The Church, of course, holds 
that man’s ultimate goal is union with 
God in an afterlife. That society is best 
which best helps man attain that ulti- 
mate goal. Democracy, industrialization, 
and planning, are means, and means 
which must be measured by a divine 
yardstick: just how will they help insure 
temporal peace and prosperity, and 
eternal salvation? 

It is evident that there are essential 
points of conflict here. It is even more 
evident that specific measures vociler- 
ously advocated by the ‘social planners, 
measures based on their assumption that 
man is no more than a higher animal, 
will conflict with Catholic insistence 
that the natural and the divine positive 
laws forbid artificial birth control, 
materialistic sex education, divorce, 
abortion and so on. 

What may not be so evident is that 
many of the assumptions of this secular- 
ist-socialist school want a great deal of 
proving, though they are proclaimed hy 





their proponents with such an air ot 
omniscience and infallibility thet any- 
one who challenges them runs the risk 
of being smeared as “reactionary” or 
“undemocratic.” It is hardly self-evident, 
for example, that democracy is here and 
now the best possible form of govern- 
ment for all peoples everywhere. But 
it is a safe bet that a student who chai- 
lenged his socialist professor on this 
point would be labeled a Fascist. 

In one of our largest universities, 
students of a certain illustrious professor 
teaching Foundations of Philosophy say, 
half-seriously, that if you mention de- 
mocracy often enough in classroom dis- 
cussions and in your quiz papers, you 
get an “A.” But the same _ professor 
hardly practices what he preaches so 
confidently. He tells his students un- 
blushingly: “I want you to answer these 
questions as I would answer them, not 
as you would.” 

In spite of the growing articulateness 
of spokesmen of this third school of 
anti-Catholicism, there is a new light 
on the horizon which gives promise of a 
brighter tomorrow. This emanates from 
the growing ranks of college and uni- 
versity professors who are profoundly 
dissatisfied with bourgeois society, but 
who are just as profoundly convinced 
that materialism has failed. Many of 
these intellectuals were former socialists. 
Some followed materialistic socialism to 
its logical conclusion and _ became 
Marxian Communists. But the realities 
of Communism, as exemplified in the 
U.S.S.R., disillusioned them. 

These men have a social conscience. 
They are profoundly concerned about 
the ills of our society. They wish to do 
all in their power to ameliorate those 
ills. But they conceive that social plan- 
ning must be accompanied by spiritual 
restoration. 

These professors, some of whom are 
experiencing almost an agony of intel- 
lectual and spiritual ferment, at times 
castigate the Church. Perhaps these 
professors, like others, at times tend to 
assume personal infallibility. But they 
are not bigots. Some of them, like Dr. 
Mackay (who wrote On The Nature 
of the Cross and Sacrifice), are truly re- 
ligious. Perhaps their criticism of the 
Church, however sharp, is the best 
service they can render us, and part of 
a Providential plan. For they point re- 
lentlessly to some of the festering sores 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
demand that we heal them. 

The coming struggle, the writer be- 
lieves, is not so much between the 


Church and Communism as between the 
Church and deified, materialistic social- 
ism or secularistic democracy. In this 
struggle we may find that our critics of 
the fourth phase of anti-Catholicism will 
prove staunch allies. 
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“Is it to yourself ye are speaking, Mrs. Shaughnessy, or to us?” 


7 ier mar cilent yeare 


Unlovely and unloved, Hannah went her lonely way. For 


amemory and a hope held all the happiness she wanted 


by MARTHA McCARTHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM B. RUTHERFORD 


HERE do be a great power coming 
from the sea. The roaring of its 
Waters is in your ears, the taste of its 
salt is on your: lips, the smell of its 
éleanness is with you no matter the 
wind, and when you go out from the 
town, and down to the beach, you can feel 
the push and the pull of it on the earth, 
and the rhythm of it goes up through 
your feet, and into your body, till it’s 
like another heart that’s beating in you, 
and not your own at all, but a stronger 
Qe, and larger. Ay, there do be a great 
power coming from the sea.” 
Hannah Shaughnessy spoke _ these 
Words softly, as she looked through the 
Window to the ocean, half a mile away. 
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The eyes of Hannah, set in deep, bony 
sockets, were dark and quiet; there was 
a stern strength in the ugliness of her 
large, crooked features. 

At the table behind her, Mrs. Flynn, 
the housemaid, was cleaning silver, and 
Mr. Jeffries, gardener and handy man, 
was drinking tea. 

“Is it to yourself ye are speaking, Mrs. 
Shaughnessy, or to us?” asked Mrs. 
Flynn, winking at Jeffries. 

Hannah didn’t answer, but turned 
from the window, and left the room 
with neither a look nor a word for her 
two companions. It was as though they 
weren't there at all. 

They listened to her heavy feet pound- 

















ing up the back stairs and moving about 
in the room over the kitchen. 

“The old horse face,” grumbled Mrs. 
Flynn, “she gets queerer all the time. 
Wouldn’t you say so, Mr. Jeffries?” 

“She does that,” agreed the old man, 

it’s all the books she’s reading night 

after night. She’s got the touch, that’s 
what she’s got, with all the years of read- 
ing she’s put in, and never mingling 
with her fellow men.” 

Reaching for a currant cake he added, 
“She’s a good cook though.” And biting 
into it repeated, “A very good cook she 
is, Mrs. Flynn.” 

Mrs. Flynn merely shrugged her shoul- 
ders. Not even to Mr. Jeffries could she 
admit there was anything “good” about 
Mrs. Shaughnessy. The two women had 
worked side by side in the Reynolds’ 
household for twenty years, and they 
were not frierids. Hannah was friend to 
no one in the small New England vil- 
lage, and to Mrs. Flynn, she was as a 
splinter under the thumbnail. 

\ friendly woman, Mrs. Flynn, and 
fond of good talk and strong tea. Mrs. 
Shaughnessy would share the tea, but 
not the talk. For days at a time, there 
wouldn't be a word out of her, save for 
the necessary yes, and no, and when 
she did speak, it would be a strange 
vibberish that Mrs. Flynn could not un- 
dlerstand. 

“Did you never think how, if it had 
not rained on a certain day, you wouldn't 
have gone the way you did, but another 
way, and you would have lived a differ- 
ent life? The rain touches you and urges 
you one way, but it’s always in yourself 
to decide whether you'll go the way the 
rain drives you, or whether you'll go 
igainst the rain. And whichever you do, 
there’s forever the wonder at where the 


other road would have led, and which- 


of the many lives you have in you to 
live, would have been lived.” 


At such times, Mrs. Flynn had the 
. Xfeeling the woman wasn’t really talk- 
ing to her, and she preferred the long 
silences to these occasional, curious so- 
liloquies. 

Hannah Shaughnessy was a widow, 
and that was all anyone in Leeds-by-the- 
Sea knew about her past life. How her 
husband had died, or when, or if there 
had ever been any children, no one 
knew. 

Only once did Mrs. Flynn question 
her, and she would never forget the 
look in Hannah’s dark eyes nor the 
harsh anger in her voice. 

“What my life has been is no con- 
cern of any in this town. Not yours, nor 
Mrs. Reynolds, nor the pastor down at 
the church. So ye needn’t be question- 
ing me, Mrs. Flynn, because I'll not be 
answering you. We have our living to 
earn in this house, so you do your work, 
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and I'll do mine, and there'll be peace 
between us.” 

A secretive, hostile woman was Han- 
nah Shaughnessy, and worse than that, 
she was the stingiest person Mrs. Flynn 
had ever known. And stinginess was the 
eighth capital sin, in Mrs. Flynn’s reck- 
oning. 

“Oh, Mr. Jeffries, I'm that humiliated 
to be seen with her going to Mass of a 
morning, great, hulking thing that she 
is, and looking worse than a freak in 
the clothes she buys from the Salvation 
Army. And not a penny, not a penny, 
Mr. Jeffries, does she put in the collec- 
tion box! There she is, drawing her 
good wages month in and month out, 
and her with neither chick nor child 
nor kin to be saving for. Oh, but what’s 
the use of talking, she’s the meanest 


woman I’ve ever known, and the ugliest - 


—though God knows she can’t help her 
face.” 

Books from the public library, walks 
on the beach, the free concerts in the 
summer; these made up the life of Han- 
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nah Shaughnessy, with her work and 
daily Mass completing it. 

Except for the first Thursdays. 

On the first Thursday of every month, 
Hannah spent money. She spent money 
to ride away on a bus, and it was usually 
after midnight when she returned. 

Why would a woman like Hannah 
Shaughnessy be going once every month, 
inland to the city? And what would she 
be doing all the day long and into the 
night? Mrs. Flynn wouldn’t hazard a 
guess, but Mr. Jeffries was of the opinion 
the woman had investments, and she had 
to go once a month and look after them. 

Mr. Jeffries slowly munched the last 
currant cake, and Mrs. Flynn leisurely 
polished the silver. There was no dinner 
to serve this night; the Reynolds were 
dining at the country club. They could 
all relax for once. It was a treat. 

Hannah was coming down the stairs, 
clomp, clomp, clomp. The very sound 
of her footsteps grated on Mrs. Flynn's 
nerves. She rubbed the silver more vig- 
orously and looked up, frowning, as 
Hannah paused in the doorway. 

Hannah was dressed in a heavy, black 
coat, that was too tight across the shoul- 
ders. Her thick, gray hair was hidden 
beneath a worn, wool beret. She was 
carrying a small satchel. 

“I'm going now, Mrs. Flynn, but I'll 
try to be back in time to fix breakfast 
on Friday.” She spoke matter-of-factly. 

Mrs. Flynn paused in her work and 
stared in amazement. The pattern of 
twenty years was broken. It was Wednes- 





day night, and Mrs. Shaughnessy was 
leaving, and tomorrow wasn’t even the 
first Thursday, but the second! 

“Good-by to you, Mrs. Flynn, and to 
you, Mr. Jeffries.” 

The two mumbled good-bys, and then 
were alone again, watching the woman 
hurrying down the road, her shoulders 
bent against the wind that was whipping 
the skirt of her coat into fat, grotesque 
forms. 

“Now what do you suppose she is 
up to?”asked Mrs. Flynn. 

Mr. Jeffries looked very wise as he 
answered, “Oh, but she’s a sly one, Mrs. 
Flynn, she’s a sly one.” 


ANNAH loved the big, shiny bus- 

ses. They were strong, swift things, 
and the seats were that soft they would 
bring great ease to a tired body, and 
there was a little lever you could push 
and they would slant back, and it was 
very luxurious. You could lie back and 
relax and shut out all the world. You 
could dream great dreams and pretend 
you were not you, but another Hannah, 
with another life, and you were going 
to a different place, and not the place 
you were going to. 

Sometimes you could pretend you 
were not Hannah, the widow, but Han- 
nah, the wife, and instead of being 
drowned in the sea, Jock would be res- 
cued at the last minute and brought 
home safe to yourself and little Mary 
Ellen. And, of course, he would be ill 
for a long time, but you’d nurse him 
back to health, and Mary Ellen would 
be singing to him, and he would fill the 
house with his great, loud laughter. And 
his big, rough hand would be touching 
your face that gently, and he would be 
saying again; “My Hannah, you’ve the 
kind of ugliness in your face that’s kin 
to powerful beauty, because God put a 
great heart into you and a strong soul, 
and it was a lucky thing for me the other 
lads in Clontarf couldn’t see what I saw 
in the stillness of your eyes.” And you 
would blush and not be able to speak 
with the pain of the happiness that 
stirred within you, and you would just 
look at Jock and Mary Ellen and thank 
God for them both. 

Sometimes you would be Hannah, the 
widow, and then you would pretend 
about Mary Ellen. You would pretend 
the great trouble had never come to 
Mary Ellen, and she would be growing 
strong and tall and beautiful, and she 
would love you so dearly, and you would 
talk to her about her father that was 
dead, and tell her how proud she must 
always be to be the daughter of such a 
fine and good man. And you would look 
at his pictures together, and speak of 
him quietly, and you would be building 
a new happiness for yourself and Mary 
Ellen. 
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Then, Mary Ellen would be graduat- 
ing from college. Sometimes she would 
be a secretary, and sometimes a teacher, 
and sometimes an artist. But the grand- 
est pretending of all would be Mary 
Ellen’s wedding. 

Mary Ellen would have a hard time 
choosing a husband, because all the lads 
would be that wild about her. Maybe 
he would be a lawyer, or a rich business 
man, or perhaps a distinguished doctor, 
like Dr. Barron. Mary Ellen would be 
such a beautiful bride, dressed ail in 
white, with a delicate veil over her soft, 
yellow hair. 


It was cozy and warm in the bus, with 
a cold, fine rain falling outside, and 
likely to be changing to snow. Hannah 
rode with her face turned toward the 
window, staring out, but seeing noth- 
ing, not even her own blurred reflection. 

Tonight, you are not pretending any- 
thing, are you, Hannah? Tonight you 
are too frightened to pretend or dream. 
You are quivering with fear, like a poor 
jellyfish tossed about by the will of the 
sea. Tomorrow, in the early morning, 
they will take Mary Ellen out of the 
silent little room, and there will be a 
great and strange operation. And one 
way or another, Hannah Shaughnessy, 
after twenty years of it, you will be fin- 
ished with the silent little room. 

If it is one way, then Mary Ellen will 
come back to you, and you will enter 
upon a new life together. For this, you 
exiled yourself from every being you 
ever cared for; you came among stran- 
gers and slammed the door on the face 
of their friendship. For this, that Mary 
Ellen might have a clean beginning, un- 
blemished by the pity or knowledge of 
any, save you. 


HE driver sighed as he called out, 
for the second time, to the old 
woman mumbling to herself. She was 
slow getting off, and awkward. 
Closing the door after her, he said to 
another passenger, “They ought to keep 


her there. She’s as crazy as any they have 


locked up.” 

Hannah sat on the straight-backed 
chair and waited. Dr. Barron had said 
it would be three hours. It was a nice 
enough place, the sanatorium, quiet, and 
filled‘with a clean, antiseptic smell. 

The minutes passed, and the beads of 
her rosary moved steadily through Han- 
nah’s calloused fingers. Over and over 
the great prayers were said, and she 
knew it must be more than three hours, 
and she wondered if perhaps the blessed 
Mother of God, standing at the foot of 
the Cross, hadn’t thought it more than 
three hours, too. 

The door of the small waiting room 
opened, and she looked up, expecting 
to see Dr. Barron, but it was Father 
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Meecham, the chaplain, and a good 
friend to Mary Ellen and herself.- 
“Hello, Mother,” he said, holding out 
his hand. He always addressed Hannah 
this way, and it pleased her, though such 
was her nature she couldn’t show it. 
Whether the children on the streets of 
Leeds were taunting her with cries of 
“old horse face,” or Father Meecham was 
looking directly at her and calling her 
“Mother,” the grim expression of her 
face never chariged; the hurt and the joy 
alike were locked deep within her. 
Now, as she gave her hand to the 





clung at the words, “she wasn’t hurt, 
Mother, she wasn’t hurt.” 

Dully, through layers of numbness, 
the realization came to her that Father 
had stopped talking, that he was watch- 
ing her, waiting for her to say some- 
thing. She pulled her hand free, and 
began to speak, haltingly, just a breath 
above a whisper. 

“She was a beautiful little girl, my 
Mary Ellen. Not like me at all. Lovely, 
she was, like a story-book princess, with 
soft, yellow hair, and great, violet eyes, 
‘put in with the sooty finger,’ as they say 


It was yesterday she made her First Communion 


priest, only her eyes betrayed her, re- 
vealing the anxious, love-worn heart of 
a mother. 

“Is it over, Father, the operation?” she 
asked. 

Father Meecham nodded his head. 

Hannah’s voice was hoarse. “I’ve been 
praying all this long while, praying she 
wouldn’t be hurt any more.” 

The priest looked down at the gnarled 
hand he was holding, the hand that still 
clung to the rosary. He stared at the 
crucifix, then put his other hand firmly 
over Hannah’s, enclosing it and hiding 
the cross. 

“She'll never be hurt again, Mother,” 
he said gently. 

Hannah’s head began to tremble and 
jerk. A little nerve under her right eye 
jumped spasmodically. Her lips moved 
several times, but no sound came from 
her. She had difficulty focusing her eyes 
on the kind, stern face bending toward 
her. 

“She died on the operating table, 
peacefully, without pain. She wasn’t 
hurt, Mother, she wasn’t hurt.” 

His voice went on soothingly, speaking 
words of consolation. Hannah tried to 
concentrate, but her mind stopped and 


at home. Ah, ye don’t know what it is 
to be a woman, and to be ugly and plain 
like myself, and then to have a child 
like my Mary Ellen. A miracle she was 
to me, the only beauty my life has ever 
known. I wish you could have seen her 
the day she received her First Commu- 
nion. I’ve a picture of her taken that 
day; I'll show it to you some time. Very 
like her it is, but oh, it doesn’t touch 
what she really was!” 


What she really was! Oh, Hannah, 
there’s no one knows but you. What use 
to tell people; they will listen, and nod 
kindly, and they will not believe you. 
It is your memory, yours alone. 

What she really was that day! And 
what she became, the next day. 

It was yesterday she made her First 
Communion. 

And now, you are putting the little 
white dress on her once more. She is 
going to a party just two blocks away. 
She wants to wear the veil too, and the 
wreath of tiny rosebuds, but you ex- 
plain they must be worn only for special 
processions at church, and she is happy 
and content to go without the veil. “God 
bless you,” you say, like always when 
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she leaves you, and she starts out the 
door, and you are going to the window 
to watch her down the street, when back 
she comes, and reaches up her little, 
round arms for another hug and kiss, 
and you laugh and hold her close, and 
she says; “My pretty mommy.” 

No one ever called you pretty before, 
Hannah, nor since. 

Ten minutes pass, your last ten min- 
utes of peace. 

Now, the door is flung open, and two 
neighbor women come in. They are cry- 
ing, and the first one says, “God help 
you this day, Mrs. Shaughnessy.” You 
look behind them, and there is a man, 
a stranger he is, and carrying a thing 
all dirty and bloody. For a matter of 
seconds, you feel nothing, then you see 
the hair, the soft, yellow hair. 

They lay her on the sofa and tell you 
of the swift, black car, and that a man 
was driving, and he never stopped nor 
looked back, and none of them can say 
what manner of man he was. 

Now you are kneeling, in your speech- 
less agony, you are kneeling beside your 
child. You look at the little face, all 
bruised and still, and you look at the 
First Communion dress, all filthy and 
torn and soaked with blood. And you 
do a terrible thing, Hannah—you make 
the sign of the cross, but instead of ask- 
ing God to spare your child, you call 
out to Him in a great, loud voice that 
vibrates through the house, to pour down 
curses and damnation upon the man who 
has crushed your child. 

There is a madness on you, a wild 
passion of madness at seeing the broken, 
bleeding body of your little daughter. 

Now, at last, you are praying for Mary 
Ellen. All through the day and into the 
night, you storm heaven, praying God 
to let her live, not to take her from you, 
to let her live, only to let her live. 

And she has lived, for twenty years 
she has lived, with her twisted back and 
her empty mind, and never known you 
nor called you Mother, in all those 
twenty years. 


Hannah, with careful finality began 
to pull on her thick, much-mended 


gloves. The discipline of twenty years 
asserted itself, and the lines of stoic en- 
durance returned to hide all trace of 
sorrow. She was calm now, controlled. 

“I’ve much to be thankful for, Father 
Meecham,” she said. “I’ve had my health 
and my good job, and Mary Ellen has 
never had to take charity from anyone. 
Though it hasn’t been easy, I've always 
managed to pay her way. It’s been a 
comfort, knowing she has always had 
the best of care. And I’ve kept up the 
insurance her father took out on her, 
and she a wee baby, so she'll have a 
decent burial, and a High Mass, too. 
I'll be taking her home now, to Leeds- 
by-the-Sea, to Our Lady of Victory 
Church, and if you wouldn’t mind com- 
ing so far, I’d like you to say Mary 
Ellen’s Mass.” 

“Of course, I'll gladly come,” said 
Father Meecham. 

“A High Mass I want for her, Father,” 
said Hannah with slow emphasis, “a 
solemn High Mass. And good singers, 
Father, the best in the diocese.” 

The priest nodded and said, “I'll 
phone your pastor and make all the ar- 
rangements.” He struggled to hide the 
great pity he felt, knowing this woman 
did not want pity from anyone. 

In the funeral parlor at Leeds-by-the- 
Sea, Mary Ellen Shaughnessy was laid 
out. They dressed her in an ivory satin 
gown, the kind that a bride might wear, 
and laid her in a white casket. The 
bones, and the skin that covered them, 
weighed less than seventy pounds, and 
it was a child’s casket that held her. 

Hannah herself arranged the folds of 
the heavy satin, and in the dull, yellow 
hair she placed a sprig of rosebuds, and 
through the skeletal fingers, she wound 
a child’s white rosary. 

The pastor came, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Flynn and Mr. Jef- 
fries, and a group of ladies from the 
church; all wondering, all curious and 
touched with amazement. 

Mrs. Flynn tried, but she couldn't feel 
any real sympathy for Mrs. Shaughnessy. 
How could anyone feel sorry for her, 
when she stood there in a new, black suit, 
looking proud and as forbidding as ever, 





THEN 


ONLY 


by SISTER M. ADELAIDE, R.S.M. 


Now violets grace the mound where you were laid 
So recently beneath a pall of snow; 

Their perfume, with my prayer, ascends to God 
From blossoms silvered with their tears of dew. 
How soon shall be the day my place is made 

To rest with you? Then only will I know 

The lesson of the resurrecting sod 

And have eternity to talk to you. 
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and never a tear did she shed. Her 
daughter, an invalid these many years, 
was dead, and that was all she told them. 
Mrs. Flynn knew that was all she would 
ever tell. 

They fulfilled their Christian duty 
and satisfied their curiosity, and none of 
them stayed very long. It was what Mrs. 
Flynn referred to after as “a very cold 
wake.” But, as she told Mr. Jeffries, it 
was no more than could be expected; 
wasn’t it an unnatural mother who 
wouldn’t speak of her child in life, and 
wasn’t it an unnatural mother who 
wouldn’t cry for her child in death? 

Thus, all through the night, Harmah 
Shaughnessy watched her dead alone. 
And never once did she cry, but just 
before dawn she bent and kissed the 
dead, white face, and with one finger, 
softly touched the dry, yellow hair. 


HIS is the way it is ending, Hannah, 

and there is only a ghost of a 
wish that it might have ended differ- 
ently. Now at least you are finished with 
fear, and never again will you be tor- 
tured with hope. There is the loneliness, 
yes, but what is that but an old friend 
to you! There can be no agony in lone- 
liness when you are touched with 
thoughts that are not your thoughts, but 
God's. 

Through all the silent years you have 
knelt at Mass each morning, and the 
knowledge of God’s love has grown and 
sustained you, changed you and awed 
you. 

Grown and made you humble. 

Sustained you, and you lost your bit- 
terness. 

Changed you, and you prayed for an 
unknown man you once cursed. 

Awed you, so that at times all the 
world, even Mary Ellen, would be ob- 
literated, and you would be filled with 
wonder that even the shadow of God's 
love should fall so low as to encompass 
the dark, unloveliness of yourself. 

During the night came the long ex- 
pected snow. Soft drifts folded against 
Our Lady of Victory Church. The sun 
shone on the snow and reflected white 
light into the church for Mary Ellen’s 
Mass. 

The church was lit with snowlight 
and candlelight, and creamy lilies 
guarded the altar, and the clear, white 
voices of a boy’s choir sang the Mass. 
And the only things whiter were the 
Sacred Host in the tabernacle and the 
silence of peace in the face of Hannah 
Shaughnessy. 
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ACH morning, as 6 a.m. strikes in 

various cities across the nation, 
scores of needles drop on scores of un- 
cut records as each radio station’s pro- 
grams are monitored by Radio Reports, 
“the clipping bureau of the air.” In- 
stead of “standing by,” professional 
monitors “sit by,” intent and impassive. 
Their heads are clamped in huge ear- 
phones with pressure -relieving and 
sound-cushioning sides of foam rubber. 
Concurrently, the plastic discs spin on, 
recording inexorably the show on the 
air. 

The monitors type rapidly when they 
hear something they should “clip” from 
the air. The records are permanent files 
should the monitors miss, or desire to 
re-check their own reports. 

Why listen to programs? Why not 
simply ask for the scripts in advance or 
collect them after the broadcast? Why 
must they literally “clip the airwaves” 
and have the exact records of the re- 
marks, speeches, or comments on the 
clients’ desks in the morning? 

For one thing, many commentaries 
are last-minute affairs, with only one 
copy, and very often speeches or guest 
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A general view of the office. Operators work along the 
wall. Clipping and coordinating are done in the center 


Have you heard of the company that actually takes 
clippings out of the air? Here is the story of the 


new and important business venture 


by JOHN O°CONNOR 


shows are completely unrehearsed. . . . 

Radio Reports came about through 
the curiosity of people who had been 
mentioned on the air and the acumen 
of a New England newspaperman who 
had the vision to see that this expand- 
ing field of communications would men- 
tion more people and more firms who 
would like to know exactly what was 
said about them “. . . last night on that 
program. .. .” 

In the summer of 1936, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations was expand- 
ing. It had broken with the American 
Federation of Labor and was beginning 
to show both numbers and powers un- 
der its aggressive leaders. It was at this 
time that Edward F. Loomis, the Presi- 
dent and originator of Radio Reports, 
was chatting with a friend who headed 
the Public Relations Department of 
one of the major heavy-industry firms 
in the nation. 

The Public Relations friend told 
Loomis that he was plagued by the re- 
quests of company officials and stock- 
holders who were trying to check on the 
latest analyses given on the air. “It’s 
‘What did so-and-so say last night,’ or 


‘Can you get me a copy of such-and-such 
a one’s script?’ ”” he complained. To add 
to the difficulty, radio stations generally 
dislike or refuse to release program 
scripts, and if the Public Relations man 
did get a copy of what was said, days 
would have elapsed and those concerned 
would then be immersed in other prob- 
lems. 

Ed Loomis is a practical New Eng- 
lander. Newspaperman and _ publicity 
man that he was, it occurred to him that 
something could and should be done to 
offer a service to those who demanded 
service and speed. Figuring that a daily 
radio reporting service, “a city desk of 
the air” which presented comment and 
news in digest form should be worth 
two hundred dollars per month to the 
subscribers, he modestly rang a few 
major doorbells. 

His offer: to monitor programs and 
inform large concerns of what was said 
of them or of their products on the air, 
exclusive of the paid commercials or 
regular programs they paid for. The 
immediate response was gratifying. Four 
large concerns said “yes” at once. 

But the golden dawn turned to a 
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4 blind employee types away, while his 
faithful seeing eye dog sits beside him 


morning. One account withdrew 
immediately. And Loomis’ idea 
curacy in reporting what is said 
yn the air was found to be almost an 
sibility so far as expert stenogra- 
and expert stenotype operators 
concerned. Despite their excellence, 
yibles of human fallibility brought 
nany glaring contrasts between the 
scripts of the programs and the act- 
ripts. When you're selling accuracy, 
don’t bring in spotty summaries. 
| the answer was the faithful, imper- 
ible recorders. The new problem 
» get subscribers. 
Originally called “The Overnight 
’ the service struggled along with 
hree accounts on the books. There 
no sign that others would come in, 
the stenographers and the recorders 
formed their duty, while the red ink 
itinued to be the prevailing color in 
small books of the small company. 
Che horizon brightened one day when 
ymis was told that a Martin ye Egan 
nted to speak with him. Mr. Egan 
the anonymous but powerful key 
ion of being the Public Relations 
under Thomas J. Lamont, a man 
ilways managed to keep J. P. Mor- 
in’s name in the news when it counted, 
yut of the news when the firm had 
earned a headline. Mr. Lamont, 
the Communists his son seems to 
prefer, was inexorable and thorough. He 
had heard of Radio Reports. 
It is not that the House of Morgan 
suddenly made Radio Reports. It is that 
cognition came from an efficient econ- 
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omic segment of American society. And 
when Martin Egan casually concluded 
his phone call with the observation that 
the firm would like to know more of 
the work of Radio Reports’ and to 
“. .. drop in some time when you're in 
the neighborhood,” Ed Loomis was al- 
most immediately on a southbound ex- 
press to Wall Street. A new—and major 
account—was secured that afternoon. 
Today the clipping bureau of the air 
has over five hundred subscribers, many 
of them firms which in turn represent 
many major publicity accounts or ad- 
vertising firms with many clients. 


NTEREST in Radio Reports began to 

grow. It was more than a casual ques- 
tion of who said what about our product, 
our firm, our sponsor, our nation. . . or 
just plain me? It was: exactly what was 
said? Loomis, meanwhile, cut his prices, 
reasoning that many more might be 
interested if he could make the offer 
attractive. He gambled on production- 
line methods instead of custom-built 
ones for a few select companies. With 
lowered fees, the rush was on. 

Today, Radio Reports, with its Sound- 
scribers and its patient, paid listeners, 
monitors over sixteen thousand pro- 
grams a month. It takes down millions of 
words a month and these in turn are 
edited, compressed, and passed on to 
the client. 

For instance, a few days before this 
was written, the writer was at the home 
of a television and radio star, gathering 
biographical material for an article. In 


A close-up of one of the operators showing the three 
important machines—typewriter, radio, and recorder 


an unrehearsed, guest program she had 
unconsciously mentioned the name of 
a popular soft drink. The following 
afternoon the apartment buzzer sounded. 
When she opened the door, she was 
faced by a polite, young messenger. At 
his feet were three cases of the product. 
Later in the week she received three 
cases of a nationally known beer and a 
carton from a major baking company, 
the carton containing two units of 
everything the company produced. 

In a similar vein, the writer last 
winter devoted several broadcasts to 
an examination of the “whitewash” 
White Paper on China. In this series, 
he mentioned at length a speech of 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce on “The Mys- 
tery of Our China Policy.” 

A few days later, a note of thanks 
was received from the former Congress- 
woman from Connecticut, postmarked 
South Carolina. Knowing that the sta- 
tion could not be heard that far away, 
both the writer and the station staff 
were puzzled. But the silent monitors 
of Radio Reports were listening, and 
Mrs. Luce is just as important a client 
as the soft drink concern or the Foreign 
Governments from Argentina to Sweden. 

The staff of three hundred-plus across 
the country do not listen to commercials. 
The sponsors, the publicity men, the 
public relations men, the advertisers 
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know what the commercials contain. 
They want reports on the unsolicited 
remarks, the unexpected criticism or 
analysis, the sudden mention for good 
or ill. ‘ 

For instance, a corporation that is 
quite sensitive to public reaction raises 
its prices and breaks the news in a care- 
fully worded statement by a top official. 

How did radio handle it? How did 
the commentators and critics handle 
the news? Did the company’s explana- 
tion for the increase get a favorable or 
unfavorable handling in the programs? 
Labor unions involving many workers 
were concerned. An advertising campaign 
involving millions in fees was involved. 

In less than thirty-six hours, Radio 
Reports delivered a to-the-point report 
which answered all questions. The in- 
terpretation, as always, was left to the 
company. A similar special service was 
also performed when Bernard Baruch 
issued his atom-control plan two years 
ago. Within a week, monitoring scores 
of programs on hundreds of stations 
across the nation, the ‘elder statesman’ 
knew the American reaction to his plan. 
“And it was delivered neatly bound,” 
one official told the writer. 

The firm does not only serve clients 
who want to see “if,” “how,” and “when” 
they're being mentioned. They also 
check on commercials as a service to the 
advertising companies. It could be that 
smaller stations, where the announcer 
is frequently the engineer, the news- 
caster, and the disc-jockey besides, are 
stations where commercials might be 
neglected. The sponsor might feel the 
need of an unheralded “spot check” on 
the station. 

A major record company, for instance, 


has a program being carried on about 
one hundred stations. At least, the com- 
pany thinks the program is being car- 
ried, but its information is more than 
a year old . . . and programs come and 
go. They check the station, for the 
sponsors have just as much right to find 
out, as the Department of Weights and 
Measures in your home town has to 
examine the scales in the local stores. 
Money is paid in faith. There must be 
no “fast deals’. 

A movie company feels that a certain 
commentator is slamming it too often. 
What are the facts? A research organi- 
zation has to determine exactly when, 
in the day, and for how long—down to 
the split second—commercials are heard. 
How to find out? 

The manufacturer of a new product 
recently wanted to promote via radio. 
Which women commentators would go 
for it? What shows might use it as a 
giveaway . . .? In every case the firms 
journeyed to the Daily News building 
in New York. 

One of the more prominent railroads 
had a major wreck not long ago. The 
initial confusion was multiplied by con- 
flicting stories on the radio. In this case, 
the alert Public Relations man of the 
line immediately had Radio. Reports on 
practically an emergency basis. The 
moment a radio station erred in the 
story of when the trains would be run- 
ning again, and so on, the railroad’s 
man was on the phone correcting them: 
stations, news desks, network news 
agencies and commentators. The result 
was a happy one: through the speedy 
work of the monitors-and the speed of 
the Public Relations man, thousands of 
commuters were advised accurately and 








son-in-law. 


explained. 





A Grandma had read of the accomplishments of her young 
grandson on the high school basketball team. Although she knew 
nothing whatever of basketball, she expressed a desire to see him 
play. So one night she attended a game with her daughter and 


“What is the object of the game?” she asked, after watching 
for several minutes the furious action on the court. 
“They have to get the ball into the basket,” her son-in-law 


“Well, for goodness sake,” the old lady said in exasperation, 
“wouldn't it be much easier if they kept out of each other’s way?” 


Doing it 


the hard way 


—Ted Johnson 
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a major transportation headache was 
prevented. 

Besides the sponsors and the clients 
being serviced, the company also helps 
a forgotten segment of society. The 
monitors vary from nineteen to sixty- 
five. Several are blind, but they type 
impeccably and listen without distrac- 
tion. Beneath their tables sit their See- 
ing Eye companions, tense German 
shepherd dogs guarding their owners 
and best friends, monitoring the moni- 
tors. Other monitors have been stricken 
with infantile paralysis. Still others are 
victims of arthritis. Radio Reports, how- 
ever, demands alert minds above all, and 
those who have known pain and handi- 
caps are more thorough and more pa- 
tient, and have learned concentration. 
They have been rescued from depen- 
dency, from charity wards, from the neg- 
ation of being public charges or con- 
fined to a hall bedroom, the family se- 
cret. 


NE of the outstanding cases of cov- 
erage and speed occurred two years 
ago. A prominent Federal Official in 
the East was the guest on a small station 
in the metropolitan area. There had 
been many rumors that he was about 
to resign his position and go back to 
private law practice. In a radio inter- 
view with an experienced woman com- 
mentator, he inadvertently let drop the 
hint that he might soon leave the scene. 
Some listeners called in to find if this 
was true. The commentator, in all hon- 
esty, couldn’t remember the exact words. 
The Federal Official was suddenly “out 
of town”! But one enterprising reporter 
suddenly remembered that the sponsor 
of the program had it monitored. He 
called Radio Reports and within a few 
hours the front page of his paper car- 
ried the story the official later confirmed. 
Now television has brought new prob- 
lems to Radio Reports. The programs are 
recorded for sound, and each program 
is watched intently by the one assigned 
to it. Nor has the human element been 
omitted in Ed Loomis’ figuring. You see, 
each television screen is as small as pos- 
sible, so the monitors won't be attracted 
to other programs going on in the room 
and possibly miss an important item! 
Each morning across the country, 
day in and day out, these Americans 
listen to other Americans and do not 
stop until midnight. Markets are sur- 
veyed, errors checked, investments se- 
cured, and libel and inaccuracy avoided. 
And as you flick on the dial some time, 
you might think for a fleeting second 
of the patient people with their ear- 
phones and recorders. In a way they are 
protecting the air of this nation from 
distortion, serving not only the clients 
but ‘the ultimate sponsors of all, the 
American people. 
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Ireland is a land of liberty and of 


lilting laughter—but not the part of it 


under the heel of a dictatorial oppressor 









Northern Ireland’s Sir Basil Brooke 


O' course you've heard of a govern- 
_/ ment whose police may arrest you 
without warrant, refuse to inform you as 
» the charge, imprison you for seven 
lays without bond and without trial, 
banish you from your home community 
forever, suspend publication of news- 
papers critical of the powers-that-be, tax 
you without suggestion of representa- 
tion in public affairs. 
Russia, you say? Not at all! It’s the 
uptive part of Northern Ireland. 
Naturally you thought of Russia when 
this, only partial, listing of abuses of 
vil rights was recited. But in the’case 
f the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
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lics you were relying on hearsay. There 
is no written document you can point 
to. In the “kidnaped area” north of 
Eire it is the law, the written law. 
Effective, operating law. Law that is 
enforced, at the convenience of the 
Government and against its targets. 

While Americans rail at Red intoler- 
ance (as they should), statesmen blast at 
the Kremlin’s contrast with our free 
governmental system, they seem com- 
pletely to ignore the facts of a system 
which makes those of Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mussolini appear in comparison as the 
protections of a provident, kindly, con- 
siderate parent. 





by JAMES J. BUTLER 


Ever hear of the “Special Powers Act” 
of Northern Ireland, the blueprint of 
government that overrides the known 
wishes of a majority of a whole country 
by ukase of.an absentee control? Let's 
review it briefly. 

For the purposes of the Act, the civil 
authority is in the Minister of Home 
Affairs for Northern Ireland. But his 
powers may be, and are, extended to 
make every local uniformed “cossack” 
on the Royal Ulster Constabulary a vir- 
tual ruler over the life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness of those he “thinks” 
may be potentially dangerous to the 
Crown’s satellite government in the land 
of the Orangeman. 

Article 2, Section 1, as amended, in- 
vites that extension by providing that 
the Minister “may delegate, either un- 
conditionally or subject to such con- 
ditions as he thinks fit, all or any of 
his powers under this Act to ‘any other 
officer’ of the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary.” Thus the police officer becomes 
the civil authority as respects any part 
of Northern Ireland specified in such 
delegation. 

And the Minister of Home Affairs 
can be a legislature unto himself. Harsh 
as the “Special Powers Act” is, he can 
make any additional impositions he 
wishes which can “have effect and be 
enforced in like manner as regulations 
contained in the Schedule to this Act.” 
His regulations are subject to review by 
the Parliament within fourteen days— 
which usually is found to allow sufficient 


time to accomplish their ends. 
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There is kindly consideration for the 
feelings of a convicted person, mandated 
in Section 5 which, after providing that 
the culprit may be sentenced to jail and 
fined, allows him to be whipped—but 
privately. 

Convenient escape from the taint of 
guilt for a police officer is found in the 
pokerfaced expression of Section 10 
which (“for the purpose of preserving 
the peace and maintaining order”) says 
the Minister, by a stroke of his pen, may 
“prohibit the holding of inquests by 
coroners on dead bodies.” The restric- 
tion to “dead bodies” seems fortuitous 
in the light of many of the provisions 
of the code of law. 

Property rights likewise go by the 
board. The convicted party is subject 
to the terms of a paragraph reading: 

“Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as giving to any person, where 
an offense against the regulations has 
been committed, any right to compensa- 
tion in respect to lands, buildings, 
goods, chattels or other property taken, 
occupied, or destroyed in connection 
with such offense.” Shades of Oliver 
Cromwell! 

Curfew is absolute when the Minister 
or his designee decides it should be in- 
voked. The hours within which a person 
may leave his home without written 
permit can be set at the Minister’s whim. 
Naturally the right of public assembly, 
cherished in democratic countries every- 
where, is revocable by the Minister; and 
no search warrant is required if a police- 
man “suspects” that any person has fire- 
arms, military arms, motor or other 
cycles, or motor cars, or other enumer- 
ated items, on his property. Police may 
stop and search any person they “sus- 
pect” may be carrying firearms. 

With anti-Catholic prejudice rampant 
and encouraged by high official author- 
ity, and in view of the propensity of 


Irish Catholics to memorialize their 
saintly patrons in monuments, the terms 
of Section 8A take on significance. The 
section should be read slowly, and with 
that backdrop in view. This is it: 

“The Civil Authority may make or- 
ders prohibiting in any area the erection 
of any monument or other memorial if 
he has reason to suspect that the erec- 
tion of such monument or other memo- 
rial would be of a character calculated 
to promote the objects of an unlawful 
association, or to be prejudicial to the 
preservation of the peace or mainte- 
nance of order. If such monument or 
other memorial has been erected, or is 
in the process of erection, the Civil 
Authority may cause the same to be 
removed or destroyed.” 

The right of any police officer to 
arrest without warrant is carried to an 
extreme never suspected by the free- 
handed Congressmer. who are appropri- 
ating funds for the “preservation of de- 
mocracy” in Northern Ireland. In fact, 
the arrest may be made by any friend 
of the ruling powers . . . “any person 
authorized for the purpose by the Civil 
Authority, or any police constable, or 
any member of His Majesty’s forces,” 
the section reads. 

Must he witness a felony, or even a 
misdemeanor, to justify collaring the 
defenseless “culprit?” Not at all! His 
victim may be “any person he suspects 
of acting, or of having acted, or of being 
about to act” in a manner he thinks 
could be prejudicial to the peace. 

What happens next? Bail bond? No, 
the hearing magistrate may not only 
refuse bail to the person arrested (mind 
you, on the mere suspicion of a police- 
man or other person authorized,) but 
also the magistrate may have him 
spirited away for trial in some remote 
area where his witnesses may not be 
available. And although still not found 








reformed life.” 


I was last night!” 





A A temperance meeting was held in a small town, and the 
attendance surpassed expectations. Among the most outspoken 
was a citizen well known in local taverns. At great length he 
denounced the drinking evil and told of his desire to reform. 

The following morning, the chairlady of the meeting hap- 
pened to meet him on the street. 

“I was very pleased to see you at the temperance meeting last 
night,” she said. “I’m sure you'll be much happier in your 


“Temperance meeting!” exclaimed the other. “So that’s where 


Among 
Those 
Present ... 


—Brian O’Hagan 
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guilty of any offense, he “may be de- 
tained in such place and for such time 
as his presence is required there.” 

Again on mere suspicion he may be 
banished from his home community 
without formality of either arrest or 
trial, and forbidden to return under 
pain of jail. Not only that, when he 
takes up his new residence he must 
remain there unless permitted by formal 
license to go elsewhere. 

Freedom of the press is guaranteed in 
a single sentence of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is abolished just as summarily 
by the Special Powers Act of Northern 
Ireland. That section reads: 

“The Civil Authority may by notice 
prohibit the circulation of any news- 
paper for any specified period, and any 
person circulating or distributing such 
newspaper within such specified period 
shall be guilty of an oftense against these 
regulations.” 

The same ban applies with equal 
force to motion picture films and to 
recordings. 

“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” the British Crown was told 
emphatically and effectively in the days 
leading up to America’s Revolution- 
ary War. The point, it appears, didn’t 
sink in. The Derry Journal, published in 
Derry City in Northern Ireland, recently 
reported a census of that community to 
show 29,231 Catholics, and 18,492 non- 
Catholics, and comparable, but lower, 
figures on the voting lists. But Derry 
City’s municipal roster shows fifty-nine 
non-Catholics and two Catholics on the 
payroll; the school department hires 
nineteen and six, respectively. 


HERE is a Civil Service system in 

name, but it’s a travesty and a farce. 
Competitive examinations are con- 
ducted, after which ratings are an- 
nounced. But that doesn’t qualify a 
high rated candidate for employment. 
He must next stand for oral examina- 
tion before a Board of Orangemen. 
Question No. 1 put to him asks what 
schools he attended. If the names do not 
readily classify the applicant, Question 
No. 2 bluntly is: “What is your re- 
ligion?” 

Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, set the pattern for 
the oral examiners many years ago, 
when he was Minister-of Agriculture. 
He wrote off religious tolerance within 
his “democratic government” then, just 
as he was later to help erase just about 
every other constitutional guaranty held 
dear by democracy-loving Americans. 

“I will employ no Catholics,” he said. 
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Track-meet Maestro 

With the thirty-second annual Knights 
of Columbus indoor track meet about to 
take place at Madison Square Garden, 
we thought you might like to know 
something about the popular director of 
the games, John J. Downing. 

The arduous assignment of putting 
on a great track meet is but part of the 
vast work turned in by this indefatigable 
gentleman, who is officially known as the 
Director of Recreation of the New York 
City Department of Parks, a post which 
he assumed back in 1944. 

Downing is well fitted for this tremen- 


dous job of supervising play and activi- 
ties in the parks of a city of almost eight 
million. From his early days as a basket- 


ball, track, and football star for the old 
Gordon A.A., his interest has been in 
healthy recreation and sports for the 
great city of New York. He started with 
the Department of Parks as a playground 
director back in 1911, was appointed 





Downing—a busy man 


Supervisor of Recreation in 1915, and as 
already noted became Director in "44. 
Few of us realize the vast program of 
recreational facilities offered by the De- 
partment of Parks in New York. Just to 
bring myself up to date on a few of the 
activities in Mr. Downing’s domain, I 
procured a booklet on recreational ac- 
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by DON DUNPHY 


tivities for New Yorkers put out by the 
Park Department. I was amazed not only 
at the number of activities offered, but 
also at the number of different events I 
had never even dreamed of. Of course, 
we all know about the bathing beaches, 
baseball diamonds, bicycle paths, soft- 
ball fields, and others of the better- 
known sports. But there are also bocci 
courts, bowling greens, kite-flying areas, 
model-airplane-flying fields, children’s 
gardens; and a host of activities too 
numerous to mention here. Truly John 
Downing is a busy man. 

Long a member of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, John was Metropolitan 
A.A.U. Vice-President in 1941-42, Presi- 
dent, 1943-44, and a Trustee since 1948. 
He has been a member of the Knights of 
Columbus since 1909, with the De Soto 
Council, and during 1937-38 was Chair- 
man of the New York Chapter of the 
K. of C. He has been a member of the 
Casey Athletic Committee since its in- 
ception in 1919, and along with the late 
Frank Brennan helped make the Ath- 
letic Meet famous throughout the world. 

Many a sensational race has been run 
and many a great athlete has competed 
in the K. of C. Meet, and this year’s 
event at Madison Square Garden on 
Saturday night, March 3, should be no 
exception. Greg Rice, the great Notre 
Dame runner, was invincible from 1940- 
1943 and won the two-mile race those 
four years in a row. Spectacular Glenn 
Cunningham won the mile from 1933 to 
1938 inclusive, setting the world mark 
of 4:07:4 in °38. Gil Dodds had an 
amazing double in 1947, winning the 
mile in 4:07:1 and the two-mile in 
9:15:5. The number of great runners 
competing in past Casey Games is legion, 
and space doesn’t permit mention of all 
of them, but a few that come to mind 
quickly are Joey Ray, Lloyd Hahn, 
Gene Venzke, and Les MacMitchell in 
the mile, Jake Driscoll, Alan Helffrich, 
Johnny Gibson, Bernie McCafferty, the 
late John Borican, and Frank Fox in the 
Casey 600, and Joe McCluskey, Don 
Lash, Jim Rafferty, and Curtis Stone in 
the two-mile run. 

This year’s Meet, ‘featuring all the 








aforementioned events plus an invitation 
sprint-and-hurdle series, a pole vault 
and high jump, and a raft of well- 
matched college relay events, figures to 
be of the same high caliber as the 
K. of C. meets of previous years, and 
any track-and-field follower will tell you 
they've been tops. When it is all over 
John Downing and his capable asso- 
ciates of the Knights of Columbus can 
sit back and relax with the thought of 
another fine job well done. That is, the 
associates can relax, but John will be 
back at his desk the following Monday 
morning worrying about relaxation and 
sports for some seven million New 
Yorkers. 





Gowdy—play-by-play artist 


New Red Sox Voice 

Folks up around Boston who are used 
to fine play-by-play broadcasts were as- 
sured of a continuance of that high 
standard with the announcement that 
Curt Gowdy had been signed’ to an- 
nounce the Red Sox games this season. 
Jim Britt, who had been airing the 
diamond doings of both Boston clubs, 
will continue as the Voice of the Boston 
Braves. Gowdy makes his bow in the 
Hub because the Red Sox and Braves 
decided to go their separate ways in 
broadcasting and have their own indi- 
vidual announcers. It then became nec- 
essary for Britt to cast his lot, and he 
chose the Braves. 

None of us in the profession was 
surprised when it was learned that the 
Red Sox had chosen Gowdy as their 
voice, because the genial young man 
from Wyoming had done a tremendous 
job around New York, working with 
Mel Allen on the Yankee games for two 
years and turning in grand jobs at 
whatever he attempted. 

He comes to his new job well schooled 
and well poised after working with a 
ball club that battled its way through 
two sensational pennant races and to 
two world championships. And, believe 
me, tough pennant races are just as 
tough on the announcers as they are on 
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the players. The man in the booth lives 
and dies with every pitch when the race 
is close. 

It isn’t generally known, but Curt 
was a fine all-around athlete in his col- 
legiate days at the University of Wyom- 
ing, from which he graduated in 1942. 
A three-year star on the basketball team, 


‘he also won his letter in baseball, and 


by way of being versatile he won the 
Wyoming State tennis championship in 
1939. 

After his graduation from Wyoming, 
Curt served in the Air Corps until a 
back injury caused a medical discharge. 

Early in his collegiate career, Gowdy 
decided on sports announcing as a pro- 
fession, and he finally landed a job with 
KFBC, the Cheyenne station, in 1944. 
His first sportscasting was that of high- 
school basketball, and he turned in a 
very commendable job. In the Midwest 
and Far West, re-creation of major 
league baseball games is very popular 
radio fare. To the uninitiated, -a re- 
creation is a wire report, play-by-play, 
of a game played in another city. The 
report is gotten by Western Union 
ticker, and the mikeman brings the 
game to life. 

Folks in the business were beginning 
to notice Mr. Gowdy at this point, and 
he received and accepted an offer to go 
to KOMA at Oklahoma City. There he 
did the football games of the University 
of Oklahoma and basketball contests of 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. and M. 
His baseball chores continued with the 
announcing of Texas League games. 

Coming east to broadcast a basketball 
game at Madison Square Garden, Curt 
learned of an opening in the Yankee 
set-up. Russ Hodges, who had been help- 
ing Mel Allen with the Yankees, was 
moving across the river to do the Giant 
games, and the Yankees were looking 
for a replacement. After due considera- 
tion, the Yankees decided that Gowdy 
was the chap to work with Allen, and 
it worked out fine all around. 

Gowdy became very popular in New 
York and made a host of friends in the 
metropolis. Besides the hectic games of 
the baseball Yankees, he worked the 
games of their gridiron cousins as well 
and continued his work on the basket- 
ball games at the Garden. Les Arries, 
Sports Director of the DuMont network, 
spotted Gowdy as being tops in basket- 
ball and signed him to do the Saturday- 
night cage-doings along with the track 
meets at the famed sports emporium, 
the Garden. He is generally recognized 
as tops in cage reporting. 

With the Red Sox, Curt will be airing 
their doings over a New England net- 
work with the play-by-play originating 
over Boston Station WHDH. The games 
will also be televised over Station WBZ 
and WNAC. 
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In 1949, Curt married Jerre Dawkins 
of Edmond, Oklahoma, a pretty young 
lady he met while he was giving a sports 
talk at the University. He heartily 
recommends sports talks. 


Chico from Stamford 

Boxing’s “Rookie of the Year” is the 
term generally accorded a young high 
school student in Stamford, Connecticut. 
He is Chico Vejar, about whom you 
will be hearing a great deal if you are a 
follower of the prize ring. One of the 
most unusual fighters to come up in a 
long, long time, Chico is only nineteen 
years old and a senior at Stamford High 
School, where he sports a B-plus average. 

As we go to press, young Vejar is 
undefeated, having chalked up victories 
in every one of his twenty-three profes- 
sional fights. Sixteen of his foes suc- 
cumbed by knockouts, among them such 
sturdy battlers as Andy Viserto, Georgie 
Flores, and Art Suffoletta, the latter in 
a semifinal to the Kid Gavilan-Paddy 
Young fight at Madison Square Garden 
in New York. When Vejar and Suffoletta 
met last January 26, both were un- 
defeated and had won twenty-two in a 
row, but it was Vejar’s hand that was 
raised in victory by referee Ray Miller, 
who stopped the contest in the fourth 
round to save Suffoletta from further 
punishment. 

Fast on his feet, handy with a jab, 
and a good, crisp combination puncher 
with authority in either hand, Vejar is 
eye-catching as he moves around the 
ring, and such fistic appraisers as Jimmy 
Bronson, Barney Ross, Tony Canzoneri, 





Vejar—“rookie of the year” 


Jim Dawson, and Ray Robinson are 
very high on his chances. Robinson, by 
the way, is Vejar’s ring idol. 

Vejar is a product of the Catholic 
Youth Organization and is trained and 
schooled by famed C.Y.O. coach Pete 
Mello. With Vejar living in Stamford 
and Mello training him in New York, it 
means that the boxer travels about five 
hundred miles a week commuting 
between the two cities. 

Just by way of proving that some 
boxers can do more than box, Chico is 
President of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation of Sacred Heart Church in 
Stamford. 

Much of Vejar’s success is due to the 
fact that popular sports announcer 
Steve Ellis became interested in him 
and did much to further his career. 
Steve, who has worked with Bill Corum 
and this writer in airing the Madison 
Square Garden fights for Gillette, cer- 
tainly knows a fighter when he sees one 
and predicts a great ring future for the 
Stamford youth. I doubt, however, that 
Ellis would ever be able to broadcast 
one of his protegé’s fights. I watched 
Elis when the hard-hitting welterweight 
was notching his twenty-third victory. 
When the fight was over, Chico wasn’t 
even drawing a deep breath, but Ellis 
was near collapse. 


Pirates’ Pettit 

Its net too early to get around to 
baseball, and that reminds us that the 
Pittsburgh Pirates hope to unveil their 
$100,000 bonus baby in the 1951 flag 
chase. He of course is Paul Pettit. 

Pettit, nineteen years old, is a left- 
hander whose exploits in the scholastic 
circles in California brought scouts from 
many major league clubs scurrying to 
sign him. The Pirates landed him and 
farmed him to their New Orleans club 
where, in spite of a record of two 
victories and seven defeats, he gave en- 
couraging signs at the close of the 
campaign that he had learned a few 
things about the pitching trade. 

Before the Pirates had lured him into 
their organization with their tremendous 
bonus bid, Pettit had cut quite a figure 
hurling for Marbonne High in Lomita, 
Cal. Among his feats were six no hit, no 
run games, three of these being fash- 
ioned in succession. Three years in a 
row, he was selected on the All-Los 
Angeles High School team and, in 1948, 
he was voted the Most Valuable High 
School player in that area. 

With New Orleans, Pettit, anxious 
to get going, was extremely wild at the 
start, and, in the 94 innings he worked 
during ‘the season, issued 76 passes. Im- 
provement in his control was noted, 
however, and Pirate officials are con- 
fident that he will be worth what they 
invested in him. 
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© In 1936, as a young bride, Mrs. Leo V. 
Norton of Newark decided to perform 
volunteer work for the local Red Cross. 
She began studying Braille transcribing 
for the benefit of the blind. In her first 
contact with the blind she was pleasantly 
surprised. As she says: “Like most sighted 
people, I had thought of the blind (if I 
thought of them at all) as begging on the 
street corners with tin cups. It surprised 
me to find that they were lawyers, men 
in industry, college men, and students in 
high school, who wished that sighted peo- 
ple would realize that they were normal 
except for their sight, and wished to be 
treated as normal, intelligent human 
beings.” 

In the early forties, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Walsh of Newark, founded a 
department for the blind in the Mount 
Carmel Guild, and Mrs. Norton was ap- 
pointed chairman. Besides the transcrib- 
ing, she had to arrange for all the socials. 
These socials are of various kinds and 
planned according to the wishes of the 
blind. The blind like to take trips, to 
bowl when sighted people are not watch- 
ing, and they especially like to play bingo 
with cards done in Braille for that pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. Norton accompanies the blind 
on shopping tours and sees that they 
get the style and color of dress they 
want. At times she acts as reader, espe- 
cially in legal matters, and is careful to 
instruct them and their children in the 
truths of faith. 

Mrs. Norton has been in the work al- 
most fifteen years and says that she loves 
it so much that she could talk about it 
forever. 


Top, Mrs. Norton with blind boy 
who holds a little Statue of Liberty. 
Below, Mrs. Norton helps a blind 
lady speaking before the Archbishop. 
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Doctor Chu Chew Shong of San Francisco is shown with 
some of his family. He is the father of seven children 
and has ten grandchildren and four great grandchildren. 
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® Doctor Chu Chew Shong, a scholar, was 
born seventy years ago in Sun Wi, Canton 
Province of China. He came to the United 
States in 1914, and entered the Catholic 
Church the following year. Since then he 
has been the adviser of every Director of Saint 
Mary’s Mission School in San Francisco. In 
1920, he became co-founder with Father 
Bradley of Saint Mary’s Chinese Evening Lan- 
guage School with an enrollment of over five 
hundred students. He is the first and only 
principal. 

Doctor Chu Chew Shong is the one who 
has made the Mission School a great cultural 
influence on the West Coast. He is also the 
founder of the first Amateur Chinese Opera 
group in that area. 

Besides his work in education, Doctor Shong 
is active in the Holy Name Society, the Saint 
Vincent De Paul Society, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

Last year the University of San Francisco 
awarded him an honorary degree in literature. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Theology and Bombs 

| ADMIT with great readiness that I know little of the 
studies known as Theology and Morals. But I share one 
thing with those who study and teach them, and that is that 
we are all Christians and practicing the Faith. I admit too 
that, being a woman, my heart is apt to rule my head, whereas 
| suppose with a theologian, the head must come first. Also, 
[ have read little on these subjects and therefore know little 
of the language in which they are couched. So, when a woman 
brought me a recent article by Father Edmund Walsh, one 
of the authorities on these subjects, and asked me to read 
it, since she claimed it justified her feeling that dropping the 
bomb on Hiroshima was morally right when I had been 
arguing that it was morally wrong, I read it and felt truly 
sick at heart. 

First, Father Walsh, in his article on the atom bomb and 
the occasions when it would be morally right to use it, said 
we would have been perfectly justified in using it had we 
known in advance of the menace winging the ocean toward 
Pearl Harbor; we should have been justified in attacking with 
any force at hand and in self-defense, even though the enemy 
had not yet acted. This is certainly reasonable. This was the 
enemy and he was coming to destroy us. This I understand. 

Later, when Father Walsh went on to speak of the possible 
death of people in such bombings and called it by a phrase 
which I had never heard before and did not like—the “in- 
direct voluntary”—I felt that the woman who had brought me 
the article must be right: this sounded as if the Church 
condoned the purposeful killing of the innocent._ 

Only later, from people who understand such terms, did I 
learn that there is also a “direct voluntary” and it would be 
this term which would cover such people as were deliberately 
killed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. When two results, one 
good and one bad, follow an action, though the good alone 
is intended, then the evil is said to be the “indirect volun- 
tary.” To drop a bomb with the intention of killing non- 
combatants is always wrong: this is the “direct voluntary” 
and is condemned. 

| think it very unfortunate that theologians have, for 
all their erudition, evidently been unable to make this clear 
to people. I mean just ordinary people. The laity—and it is 
made up of people like the woman who felt this article 
justified her stand and people like me whom it made feel the 

_Church was different from what I had always thought—don’t 
understand these terms. 


Terminology is Important 
THEOLOGIANS SHOULD explain in lay terms just what 
they mean. As it is, they are apt to make more people appre- 
hensive; in fact, I know that this article of Father Walsh's 
has been greatly misunderstood by many Catholics. An 
engineer describing the workings of an engine would use 
terms equally strange to the laity, and so would a diplomat 
using the intricate phrases of treaties and pacts. But this 
is far more important: this is speaking of the basic teachings 
of the Church, and the words should be plain to all, since 
there are after all a lot more lay people than theologians. 

The last paragraph of Father Walsh’s article had especially 
pained me. He said that Our Lord on occasion Himself used 
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force, citing the incident of driving buyers and sellers from 
the temple. There it is again, I thought, when I first read 
it: He knew whom He was hitting; He did not hurt the 
innocent on purpose. So I was very happy when I learned 
that Father Walsh had no intention of saying anything that 
would imply the use of force by Him against the innocent. 

Then we are in full agreement, the theologians and I. 
It was misapprehension of a phrase. Father Walsh ‘stated, 
and correctly, the argument, but in such, to me and others, 
involved words that all I got out of it was that the Church 
condones the killing of the innocent. 

But, leaving the theologians for the time being, it is clear 
that many people—and Catholics are among them—still think 
it was all right to drop the atom bomb, chiefly because it 
shortened the war. But surely it would have been more 
consonant with morality to kill soldiers alone—the direct 
voluntary—than so many innocent who also were in those 
cities—the indirect voluntary. I feel that by dropping those 
two bombs our country did a thing that will cost us years of 
pain and suffering to repay. And I would rather priests wrote 
in such a way to their people and not present arguments 
with technical phrases. I wish they, who are so well trained 
to do it, would call for reparation by the spirit and urge 
their people to repent before it is too late. 

If I sound like one of the more gloomy of the ancient 
prophets, believe me, that is the way I feel. What I wish, in 
fact, is that the clergy of our Church would begin preaching 
like Jeremiah. I wish they would, in the wilderness of our 
cities, begin calling “Repent, repent,” like a whole flock of 
John the Baptists. We all know it was human beings and 
their sins which built the road Our Lord walked to His 
death. Are we building it again for Him today? 


Heart vs. Head 

WHILE I WAS STILL brooding and without enlightenment 
about the indirect voluntary and had never even heard of 
its complement, the direct voluntary, I met a priest who has 
seen much suffering and himself suffered in war-torn lands. 
I plucked up courage to ask him what he thought about it: 
was I so ignorant of scholarly logic, all wrong, and was 
Father Walsh, so gifted with scholarship, entirely right? 

Having straightened me out on voluntaries, he said, “You 
see, you are right when you say we should watch where we 
drop a bomb. If it is dropped on a great warship loaded with 
weapons, then, since the one value of war is to get there 
first with the most, we could morally drop a bomb there, 
just as we could on a great munitions depot. But direct 
bombing of the innocent is wrong and condemned by the 
Church. It is, ‘in fact, her constant teaching.” 

I left him, happy that the theologians and I were in agree- 
ment about bombing. But I was still a little ahead of them in 
heart if not in head. I turned back to him. “T’ll tell you how 
I feel. If ever Our Lady appears to a group of innocent chil- 
dren, as she has a way of doing, and speaks plainly and 
without theological and puzzling terms, as she also has a way 
of doing, and says it is all right to drop a bomb, I'll be- 
lieve it.” 

“She never will,” he said. 
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4 Dav in the Life 
df the Dolans 


A pictorial account of a typical day 
in a large Catholic family 


1. Big family problem. One spends too much time , : Be pe 

on ro! bath, ond rest line up and wait—impatiently. e The education and fun that come with life in a 
large family cannot be garnered from books, especially 
the books and magazines today that would have us 
believe that the ideal family consists of one or at most 
two children. To offset this ballyhoo, THe Sicn pre- 
sents a typical large Catholic family, the William R. 
Dolan family that lives in our neighborhood. 

The Dolans have nine children, the oldest, Tom, 
is twenty-two; the youngest, Maureen, is eight. Like 
all good families, the children have been taught to 
co-operate and also to develop a spirit of indepen- 
dence. All do their share at home, and all the boys 
have odd jobs after school to help the budget. A 
spirit of faith and joy pervades the home, and Mother 
and Dad feel as young as the nine whose company 
they keep. 


2. A quart of milk disappears quickly when 
Maureen, Jack, and Ed come home for lunch. 


4. Anne, a high-school junior, makes 
the beds. A crucifix instead of bird 
or dog pictures hangs over each bed. 


3. With her usual cheer, Mrs. Dolan makes up a plate 
of sandwiches for the children and their friends. 
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Always plenty of clothes tc wash. Ella, 15, 6. Dad takes the three youngest and mother in the family 


ds while the washer spins family clothes. car. The entire Dolan family would require a small bus. 


10. The hand-me-down process. What Jack wore last year will 
fit Ed this year. Clothing is big item in family budget. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


®. The boys play basketball. Tom is a senior 
at Villanova and is assistant basketball 
coach at Philadelphia Catholic High School. 
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7. No, it’s not the whole congregation—just the Dolans. @. Father Malachy, C.P., gives Holy Communion 
All the boys served on the altar, and Dad is one of the ushers. to the Dolans on Family Communion Sunday. 


ui. Dad leads the prayers before meals. Next to Mother 12. Three older sons play cards with Dad while two 
is Mary, the oldest girl. Second from Dad is Bill, younger kibitz. At right is James, who develops 
the local basketball star. His height: 6 ft. 7 in. X-ray prints for a Doctor after school hours. 
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4 family gathering in the living room. Older boys dis- 
uss sports, younger play games, and girls chat with Mom. 


15. Ed and Jack say their night prayers. They 
both serve on the altar at St. Michael’s 
nd sell papers to help the family budget. 


ie. When the older children are out to a game or a 
social, and the younger ones are in bed, Mother 
and Father have time for a quiet chat together. 


14. Baby, Maureen, is tucked in. She wants to grow 
up to be grandmother to take care of her mom. 


So ends the day at the Dolans, a 


family that typifies Catholic life 


here in America .. . 


Photos by A. Newman, Three Lions 
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T IS .often said of those Catholics 

who habitually transgress the Law 
of God and who live without moral 
restraint that they have “lost the Faith.” 
This is, of course, entirely possible. But 
it is not generally true. For, no matter 
how depraved they may be, there is 
ordinarily not one article of faith which 
these bad Catholics do not assent to. 

Unless a Catholic commits a serious 
sin directly against the virtue of faith, 
he does not lose it. By serious sin he 
always loses charity. Not by that fact 
does he lose faith. Merely to have faith, 
therefore, is to be still far from sal- 
vation. 

The Church on earth is composed of 
those who live conformably to their 
Faith and those who, while believing, 
behave as if they do not believe. This 
is the teaching of our Saviour in His 
references to the net which contains 
good and bad fish, to the field wherein 
the wheat grows along with the weeds. 
We may, then, distinguish “real’’ Cath- 
olics (or those whose conduct does not 
belie their Faith) from “nominal” Cath- 
olics (or those who are such in name 
only). 

The “nominal” Catholic believes, for 
example, in the existence of Hell. But 
because he never seriously considers the 
possibility of spending eternity in Hell, 
it might just as well not exist so far as 
he is concerned. 

Mortal sin is the worst of all evils. 
You will hardly find a Catholic who 
will deny it. But if sin be never con- 
sidered in this light, it may sometimes 
be considered a lesser evil than having 
another child—a lesser evil than a chance 
for political advancement. 

Consider the man whom Jesus called 
“the son of perdition’”—the man whom 
we all associate with the idea of spir- 
itual ruin—Judas Iscariot. 

Judas had the Faith. Have we any 
reason to believe that he lost it? In the 
Gospel narratives you will not find any 
hint that he did. On the contrary, when 
he returned to the priests, after Christ 
was seized, Judas flung the blood money 
at their feet. This was not the action 
of a man who, having lost the Faith, 
has lately regained it. 

Judas was not one of those who, after 
Our Lord foretold the institution of 
the Eucharist, “walked no more with 
Him.” Apparently, then, it was not too 
difficult for Judas to believe that in 
some mysterious way Jesus would give 
His Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink 
for the life of the world. 

And yet he who could believe found 
himself neglecting to consider the con- 
sequences of his beliefs. 

In this the spirit of Judas would do 
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JUDAS 
the Nominal 
Catholic 


Judas had the Faith. 
But it takes more than faith 
to finish well 


by 
HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


credit to that of many “nominal” Cath- 
olics. For, like such Catholics, Judas was 
a “natural” man—completely out of his 
element in the supernatural world: The 
natural man, the “nominal” Catholic, 
gives lip service to the doctrines of the 
Faith because, for him, there is some- 
thing unreal about them—at least he 
does not feel their impact anywhere but 
in church. 

It is not difficult for him to accept 
the Mystery of the Unity of God in the 
Trinity of Persons. He never doubts for 
a moment the real, true, and substantial 
change effected by the words of Con- 


secration. “Unquestionably,” he will say, 
“the Mass and Calvary are one and the 
same Sacrifice.” 

But when his Faith descends into his 
workaday world—comes to grips with the 
stern realities of life as he lives it—tells 
him what wages he must pay his em- 
ployees, what honesty he must bring to 
his work—tells him what he must do to 
be married, what he must do to live 
decently in marriage—then he begins to 
ask questions, not in an effort to learn 
anything, but simply to justify himself. 

Such questions Judas asked—Judas 
who had the Faith indeed, but no per- 
ception of its implications. Three ques- 
tions tell the story of Judas. “Why this 
waste?” “What will you give me?” “Is 
it I, Rabbi?” 

“Why this waste?” ask Catholic par- 
ents who are only “nominal” Catholics. 
Why the waste of so many semester 
hours of religion in college or high 
school? Is it not better to send the chil- 
dren to accredited non-Catholic schools, 
where time spent on catechism would 
be better spent on chemistry? 

Why the extravagance of bringing 
large families into the world—or even 
of bringing one child into the world? 


“What will you give me?” asks the 
“nominal” Catholic who believes in 
sanctifying grace. And, upon the first 
appearance of temptation, he puts his 
Christ-life up for barter. And Christ is 
sold again, betrayed, for an hour or two 
at a filthy entertainment, for a bribe or 
for the prestige than can sometimes be 
obtained by a lie. 

“Is it I?” the “nominal” Catholic asks 
himself, when, before the tribunal of 
conscience, Jesus warns of His imminent 
betrayal. And the questioner departs, 
and it is night. 

This is your nominal Catholic—this 
your believer who does not think out 
the consequences of his beliefs. For he 
has given up, not the Faith, but the 
serious consideration of the commit- 
ments of faith. He has thought it suf- 
ficient to profess his Faith publicly. 

“There are believers and Catholics,” 
said our Holy Father as he opened the 
Holy Year, “whose spirit is weak as the 
flesh makes them traitors to their right- 
ful duties, and forgetful of the real treas- 
ures, and who live in a continual se- 
quence of desertions and lapses. They 
are wrong if they think they possess the 
Christian life and are pleasing to God 
unless sanctifying grace dwells habitu- 
ally in their souls.” 

Tragic words which echo the last ap- 
peal of Jesus to His betrayer: “Judas, 
dost thou delivgr the Son of Man with 
a kiss?” 














From Bishop O’Gara, C.P. 
I° [HE China temperature hot? One 
of our doctors has been sentenced to 
yne year at hard labor, another to three 
months, while Sister Anna Maria has 
been fined one million dollars—all on 
trumped-up charges. All sorts of pres- 
sures being resorted to. We are being 
ulled every name in the lexicon and 
1en a few new ones. 

Chis week has been a very busy week. 
We have been individually registering 
for residence permits. Between writing 
one’s life history and being on call any 
moment to go up for more questioning, 
there is hardly time we can claim as our 

It brings to mind novitiate days 
when the Vice-Master was having a chap- 
»f faults and no matter why or what, 

novice was wrong. Uncle Sam 
s still being raked across the grid, and 
now all our information comes from the 
local press. 

Fr. Bede Chang is now in Wuki since, 
like Mary and Joseph, Fr. Caspar and 
Sisters Lucy and Carita have come up 
here to be enrolled. Fr. John Nien has 
been thrown in jail at Ankiang. The 
why of it has not yet come to us, 

Che heat is really on these days and 
touching the Church as such. Groups of 
Christians are gathered by the Reds and 
each one called upon to step forward 
and tell what is known of our faults 
and failings. Mass hysteria and fear 
being used to force all kinds of state- 
ments which are readily recorded. The 
joke is that our registration for resi- 
dence permits is for our protection; we 
can make a fair guess as to what pro- 
tection will be given us! ’Tis the very 
same throughout the diocese. The anti- 
phons of Advent certainly express our 
sentiments this year. But there is noth- 
ing new when it comes to diabolical pro- 
cedures—'tis as old as Lucifer. 

Father Raphael continues to hold his 
own. Some days he is better than on 
others. His appetite improves and the 
pain in his head is not so severe. With 
everyone on call to go up the street for 
more questioning, it is a job to have 
one of us with him at all times. We do 
manage it, though it is a strain on Sisters 
Finan and Anna Maria, who are his 
steady day and night nurses. The other 
Sisters and ourselves fill in the hiatuses. 

We all appreciate your little tidbits 
telling us what is going on. In fact, ex- 
cept from an occasional letter from the 
brethren at home, you are our only eyes 
and ears. Keep up the good work. 


} 
the 


From Fr. Quentin Olwell, C.P. 
HINGS are getting tougher in every 
way. But things always get worse be- 

fore they get better, so possibly the 
pressure will ease up. Father Francis 
here with me, but is due to leave for 
Supu on the sixteenth. Sister Juventia 
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Voices from China 


passed through town. She came to the 
mission for a visit of ten short minutes. 
I was scolded for not making a report 
of her visit! Mission towns on the main 
stem seem to be in line for all the pres- 
sure. Yuanling is worst of all. Perplex- 
ing is the over-all picture. Certainly it 
isn’t too bright. However, with trust and 
confidence in God, His peace eventually 
will come to all. Father Antoine and I 
keep fine. Kept a bit on edge by this 
and that, but still lots to be thankful 
for. 


From Fr. Cyprian Leonard, C.P. 

ISTER Juventia arrived in Yuanling 

last night. She is due here within 
a few days. The head turkey gobbler 
of Chihkiang is all fluffed up. He has 
threatened to throw her in jail when 
she arrives. Yuanling police ordered her 
to leave immediately. Propaganda is still 
in full swing. They accuse us of work- 
ing against them and for the U.S. They 
have tried threats and also promises on 
Joe Lung, our catechist, in an effort to 
force him to offer information discred- 
iting us. But Joe will not lie. The school 
mistress has also had to take a lot be- 
cause she refuses to turn against us. God 
and His holy Mother protect and assist 
us. Keep us in your prayers; need them 
this moment more than ever. Looks as 
if the shadows are beginning to lengthen 
as eventide approaches. 


From Fr. William Westhoven,C.P. 
ISTER Juventia finally arrived on 
the llth. Immediately reporting to 

the authorities, she was detained in a 





We are God’s beloved children 


hotel. She was ordered to go back to 
Canton because she returned here with- 


- out the permission of the local boss, 


though she did have travel papers, and 
so on. She’s off again this morning by 
bus. Her wound is giving her some 
trouble. Possibly, at Yuanling, they will 
be able to arrange some rest for her. 

Mercury in the thermometer steadily 
rising. We know not how much longer 
we'll be here or in contact with you. I 
suppose letters to you are few indeed 
these days—not much incentive to write 
and then one cannot explain. Ask our 
good friends really to step up their 
prayers for us. 

On the seventeenth, a group of Chris- 
tians got their heads together, and a 
few of the literati (??) swung a deal 
of asking for the repatriation of all of 
us foreigners. They say they want an 
independent Church. The parade was 
led by Liu Lazarus, Chang Luke, Lung 
Joe. And your name, Maloney, was put 
right on the table because you refused 
to give Luke money to go to school way 
back in 1931. Imagine it! Very same sort 
of thing happened in Yuanling the very 
same day. So we know not what is going 
to happen from day to day. Some of us 
may be blowing in on you without 
notice any day. Do not be too greatly 
surprised if it should happen. 


From Fr. Basil Bauer, C.P. 

CHOOL here goes on as usual and 

our night school still functions. Usu- 
ally there are about fifty, though some 
are irregular because they must attend 
to business, or go marketing. We, now 
and then, but only seldom, conduct a 
short meeting in the mission, but the 
classrooms serve for that purpose. 

I leave for Yungshun tomorrow. Have 
no idea how long I shall be gone. All 
of us have received notices to report 
for registration. I am well. 


From Fr. Lawrence Mullin, C.P. 

ON’T know how to begin to tell 

you all that we have been going 
through this past week. It’s like unto 
Saint Joseph and Our Blessed Lady go- 
ing down to Bethlehem to be enrolled. 
So with it all, we keep that in mind and 
don’t lose the spirit of the Christmas 
season. Word was sent down from the 
local police last week to have Father 
Caspar and the two Sisters come from 
Wuki for enrollment by the foreign 
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registration department. Then the fun 
began. 

I’m not going to pull any punches in 
this account. If this gets through it 
will be a miracle; if it doesn’t, then 
my new address will be the county jail. 
If it does get through, you will have 
some idea of what a happy life we all 
lead under the aegis of Uncle Joey. 

We were all summoned to the police 
station last Tuesday—passports in hand, 
five photos, our local police registration 
card, and $15,000 local money. Five 
forms were imparted to be filled out 
and handed in. We were then asked 
our parents’ names, when we came to 
China, why, how long we had been in 
China, our present telephone number, 
amount of monthly salary, what we all 
owned in and out of China, name of our 
society (Passionist,) how many guns, 
their serial numbers, how many cameras, 
their serial numbers also, quantity of 
radio sets, their serial numbers, how 
many broadcasting and receiving sets, 
and how many telegraphy outfits or any 
parts thereof, (there were five addi- 
tional sheets we had to sign saying we 
agreed to stiff punishment in jail if 
we lied concerning these matters), who 
sent us to China, and how many times 
did we leave and enter China. 

The next day I was the first to com- 
plete the forms, so took them down only 
to get an immediate bawling out for 
not filling them in properly. They de- 
manded why, if I had not understood 
the previous day’s questions, I had not 
asked - for-explanations. So I replied 
I would not leave this time till I fully 
understood the needed corrections, 
whereupon they got huffy and threw 
me out. I returned to the mission and 


-told the others what corrections were 


needed. By the time I corrected mine 
the station was closed, so I brought them 
down the following day only to land 
on the carpet again for not having 
brought them sooner. All five of us re- 
ceived the same tongue-lashing, so I 
didn’t mind so much. The Holy Ghost 
has been good to me these days, making 
me keep my hands in my pockets and 
my mouth shut. The next day, starting 
with the Bishop, we were interviewed 
individually; this time they were very 
polite; even had an interpreter. All the 
questions concerned us as individuals. 
The mission property is listed practically 
weekly. I was asked my life history in 
detail, what my father, mother, brothers 
and sisters did, their names, who wrote 
to me, how often, did I register in the 
draft, is there Compulsory Military 
Training in the U. S., are priests in 
the army, etc., etc., where did I travel 
in China, to whom did I speak, what 
did I say, did I know any officials, 
whether U. S. or Chinese, on and on and 
on for about two hours of chin music. 
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I got off easily as I have not been 
in China long and came immediately 
after completing my studies, but others 
had to go home .and write the history 
of their lives in and out of China, 
acquaintances and their names. Father 
Linus, Yuanling procurator, must make 
various lists showing how much he 
spends for each of us on food, and so 
on; not a general list, but itemized. 
Terrific! And Sister Patricia and Father 
Raphael had to be examined by the 
Communist doctor to prove that they 
were unable to visit the station for 
questioning. We already lost track of the 
number of visits to the police station. 
Even Sister Scholastica, over sixty, 


superior of Hungarian Sisters, had to 
hobble down to the station for ques- 
tioning; a fall a few months ago has 





They are worth every sacrifice 
kept her almost bedridden. The end 
is not yet; so keep us in your prayers, 
but do not worry about us; the Lord is 
taking care of us quite well. Prayers 


‘in the Breviary and in the Mass for 


Advent never struck me so forcibly as 
during these days. 

They demanded that Bishop prove 
he was the Bishop of Yuanling. Yester- 
day, the cable from Rome sent by the 
Provincial through you arrived, and 
did just that. Good to know that every- 
one is on the ball behind us. Father 
Caspar, Sisters Carita and Lucy returned 
to Wuki today after being well searched 
at the bus station. They did get back 
their passports but no registration certi- 
ficates. Pray for our Christians; they 
are getting the works. 


From Fr. Ronald Beaton, C.P. 
HE long night of news seems to have 
set in. I have written several letters 

to Yungshun but they evidently did not 
arrive. In Yungshun recently they were 
invited to leave, but of course, they 
were not being forced out. The build- 
ings are being taken over and they can 
only stand by and watch. Only mission 
help attend Mass though a few from the 


outside come on Sundays. No, we do not 
see a silver lining, though right here 
in Yungsui things are a lot better. 


From Fr. John Baptist Maye, C.P. 
\ \ JE ARE out of the church again, 

this time for about two weeks. 
Preparations for Christmas are going on 
upstairs in our cramped quarters but 
we don’t mind it too much. Someone 
said it is truly possible to get used to 
most anything in time. A Protestant 
minister in our town is very much re- 
stricted; allowed out not at all. He made 
quite a fuss over it but did not get to 
first base; in fact, he hit into a double 
play. We are still free to roam about the 
city and even to get out to the hills 
for a short hike occasionally. But no 
more contact with the people is allowed 
us. Moreover, all telephone conversation 
must be in Chinese. 

In spite of the uncertainties of the 
past year there is a wonderful spirit 
among us. And letters—what if they are 
newsless—they are still lots of fun. The 
squeeze has been jamming us tighter 
and tighter. But at this very moment 
it looks as if they may be getting ready 
to move out of the rectory. If this hap- 
pens it really will give us something 
to wonder about. 

Nobody knows what is going on, least 
of all themselves. Everyone a law unto 
himself, or lawless, depending on the 
way you look at it. But through it all, 
we have had the grace of the good Lord 
and that enabled us to laugh when 
things were not at all funny. Numbers 
of people are being killed and, unfor- 
tunately, there will be many more. 


From Fr. Justin Garvey, C.P. 
HESE have been trying days for all 
of us, with the result that I have not 

written home in several months. Were 
I able to drop in on you I could give 
you a few eye openers. Till then, ask 
all to keep praying for the missions, 
and also for the personnel. All have 
reached the stage of a complete trust 
in Providence—our only hope. 

The hospital here is going through 
a terrific siege. We can merely hope 
from day to day. The time of the long- 
range views is over. If successful in sur- 
viving the problems of each day, we 
consider ourselves lucky. It is like hold- 
ing the fort, not knowing when it will 
all be over. 

However, so much for the lugubrious 
on Christmas. We still have the spiritual 
side of things and, because of that, we 
are not down. We are looking forward 
to enjoyment of the Feast, at least in- 
teriorly. Forbidden will be the many ex- 
ternal festivities. The Mass is scheduled 
for six o'clock on Christmas Eve. We 
hope for a turnout that will inspire us 
and give much honor and glory to God. 
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Once part of an amusing game, it was now a wheel of 
fortune on which they staked their happiness by 


hen he saw Fran’s compact little 

figure ahead of him in the revol- 
ing door, the bright plume in her hat, 
the fair tendrils of hair at the nape 
of her neck. Eddie was almost tempted 
to throw in the sponge. Pad-pad-swish 
went the door, and they were in, ex- 
changing the twilit street for the half- 
smoky interior of Giuseppe’s restaurant. 

Giuseppe left the cash desk over which 
he was presiding at the moment, menu 
in hand. 

“Evening, signor, signorina!”’ 

“Hi, Giuseppe,” Eddie said. 

As they threaded past the few red- 
and-white-checked tables to a cubicle, 
somebody put a coin in and there was 
music. 

Just the same as always, Eddie thought; 
everything the same—except us. 

Giuseppe spread a menu, signaled a 
waiter, and left them. After they were 
served he returned, gazing reproachfully 
at their scarcely touched plates. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Not with the food,” Eddie told him. 

“Ah!” Giuseppe breathed; behind 
Fran’s back his eyes said eloquently, 
“Women? Who ever knows?” With a 
final lift of his shoulders he drifted 
away. 

Pad-pad-swish, went the door. Eddie 
thought grimly how sometimes when 
they had to wait for a table he and Fran 
had made a time-passing game of that, 
pitting the customers in against the 
customers out in a given time. 

No games today, Eddie thought. 

“Now, look Fran,” he said. 

“It’s no use,” Fran said, her mouth 
tight. “I won’t be pushed into things.” 

“Who’s pushing you?” Eddie de- 
manded.... 

Well, maybe he had. It had all seemed 
clear and sane to him. “If you want the 
chance it’s yours,” the boss had said. 
“We'll make it worth your while, Eddig. 
And it’s good country up north there. 
Planning to get married, aren’t you? 
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The right girl would love it up there.” 
Maybe that was only a selling argument, 
but Eddie saw them flying in, getting a 
roomy, comfortable house in the little 
pulp town. He saw himself in a fishing 
punt teaching Fran the art of fly casting. 
They'd get some gunning in the fall. 
And skiing at your door in winter. 

Times, here in the city, he’d wondered 
what it all added up to. He could picture 
Fran and himself moving progressively 
into better apartments, if they could 
get them; but it would be the same old 
round: people who got to think mainly 
in terms of cards and cocktails, of night 
spots and eventually the psychiatrist’s 
office. The women needing more and 
more beauty aids to take up the sag; 
the men getting paunchy, trying to live 
on a youth that was going. This was 
an escape; if they came back later some- 
thing new would be in them. 

It was all so crystal in his mind he’d 
dumped it in her lap, cold. 

“I’ve got to make a quick decision,” 
he’d told her. “Look, Fran, let’s get 
married and go.” 

“Now wait,” Fran said. 

He should have had proper patience 
with her arguments against it; instead, 
frustrated by any suggestion of opposi- 
tion, he’d said, “Of course, if you don’t 
think enough of me to go where I have 
to go .. .” and Fran had cut across 
sharply, “Do you have to?” And he had 
said, “Well, it’s a chance, isn’t it? Some- 
thing out of the rut. Maybe you like 
ruts,” he’d said. No way to talk to a 
girl like Fran... . 

From the cash desk Giuseppe was 
watching. Eddie gave him a weak grin. 

“What's funny?” Fran asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“You were smiling.” 
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“So what? Can't I give Giuseppe a 
smile? He’s a good guy.” 

Fran said, “We'd have to leave—all 
this.” 

“Yeah,” Eddie nodded, but he was 
smelling the woods and the water. 

“And Mada and Buddy and all the 
crowd.” 

“We could fly out occasionally and 
catch up with them all. You could have 
some of ’em up now and then. Some of 
them need a sniff of the woods.” 

“Are you criticizing my friends?” 

“Our friends,” Eddie corrected her; 
he wanted to say more but held back. 

“Now what are you thinking about?” 
Fran demanded. 

“About ruts,” Eddie said, adding, 
“And wild geese. A guy I knew once 
saw them flying at night. He lay in a 
windbreak and saw them come over 
tree-high in the moonlight. He said he 
never forgot it.” 

“What kind of talk is that?” Fran 
said, but her voice changed a little; her 
eyes had a haunted look, a lonesome 
look that disturbed him, so that im- 
pulsively he said, “See here, kid, let's 
just forget the whole thing. All that 
matters is you and me. If it’s got to 
be the city—okay.” 

*“You—mean that? Honest, Eddie?” 

He thought, you'll never know, kid, 
what it cost to make your eyes light 
up that way. Good-by to the new life, 
good-by to the trout streams, and lakes 
with the colors flaming and the plop 
of a fly-questing fish sending ripples; 
good-by to the silver moonlight and the 
wild geese flying. It was like a knife 
in his side, but there was some healing 
in Fran’s glance. That happiness he had 
put there. . 

At the desk, Giuseppe, misunderstand- 
ing, raised a brief handgrip, like a fighter 
acknowledging a victory. 

Fran said, “No, Eddie. I can’t take 
it that way. You want this too much. 
Later it wouldn’t work out. You'd hold 
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it up to me that 
chance.” 

“Not me,” Eddie promised. 

“Then I'd hold it against myself.” 
Fran leaned toward him. “It’s fifty-fifty 
with us. It’s got to be that way, Eddie. 
Let’s get it over with. Let’s just toss for 
aa 

A sick excitement made the pit of his 
stomach feel cold. This was all wrong, 
he thought, but he clung to this straw 
she had held out to him. Don’t count 
on anything, he told himself. Fran al- 
ways had the darnedest luck. He reached 
in his pocket, and withdrew his hand. 

“You any change?” 

“No,” Fran said, looking. 

He said he’d get it at the desk, but 
Fran said, “Wait,” and nodded toward 


I'd spoiled your 
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the revolving door. Eddie sat 
again as if he had stiff joints. 

“In or out?” Fran offered. 

“Out,” Eddie said, not thinking, just 
saying it. 

Each customer going out would now 
count one for Eddie; each customer in, 
one for Fran. That was how you played 
it. 

Fran glanced at the clock above Giu- 
seppe’s head. “How long?” she asked. 

“Make it quick,” Eddie said. 

“Five minutes?” 

Too long, he thought, but he said, 
“Okay. Starting now.” 

A man got up and went out and 
Eddie counted “One.” A couple entered 
and Fran said, “Two in. That makes 
me one up.” The stout woman at the 


down 


second table fumbled for a tip, paid 
at the desk, and waddled out, and Eddie 
said, solemnly, “That makes us even.” 
Pad-pad-swish; in, out; out, in. So it 
went. Eddie ahead. Fran ahead. And 
Eddie thought again, this is all wrong. 
Crazy. Goofy. All our future hangs on 
that door. He heard Fran announcing, 
“Thirty seconds to go, and I’m two up.” 
Then two youths shambled out and 
Eddie grinned faintly, like a puncher 
coming back in a hard round. 

“Time,” Fran said. ; 

Eddie expelled breath painfully. “It’s 
a draw,” he said. He closed his eyes and 
saw wild geese flying. He saw Fran and 
himself in the autumn woods, the white 
silences, the green miracle of spring, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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n “The Great Escape,” 


Everett Sloane is one of seventy-six air- 


men who tunneled their way out of a Nazi prison camp in 1944 
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Hear It Now 
Friday, CBS, 9:00 to 10:00 p.M., E.s.T.) 
\ whole new phase of radio news re- 
ting is now in the process of explora- 
n and development, and the key that 
»ypened the door to it is strange in size 
id shape. It is a roll of cellulose tape 
magnetized iron filings. It is 
key to the magic of tape recording. 
Up to the present, the major device 
ised to give a news show immediacy, 
tuality, and authenticity was the in- 
duction of sequences coming by wire 
ir from remote sources. This is still 
1 sound procedure. However, the many 
variable technical factors in using “re- 
es” and the possibility of their going 
have often added a companion 
ale ) many a director’s first occupa- 
ional item of that type. High-fidelity 
recordings of voices that make the 
when and where it is made, are 
now being used extensively to give zest 
to radio news reporting. The tapes are 
brought to a key broadcasting center— 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles—by 
train, by plane, by car, or else they can 
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be sent over the network line in ad- 
vance of broadcast. Skillful editors tailor 
them so that the meaty morsels can be 
used individually or spliced together. 
The result, as far as effective broadcast- 
ing is concerned, makes for more wheat 
and less chaff. 


HEAR IT NOW, the one-hour week- 
ly CBS summary of news highlights, is 
a near-masterpiece of both tape editing 
and good continuity writing. It has two 
predecessors in the field,—one, Voices 
and Events, a half-hour weekly program 
on NBC, previously reviewed with en- 
thusiasm in these columns, and the 
other, Mutual Newsreel, an ambitious 
five - nights-a-week program on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. It is far 
from easy to put a show like this to- 
gether every night and get a consistently 
smooth product. Mutual does a fairly 
good job, considering the difficulties, 
but the slower brewing of both Voices 
and Events and Hear It Now produces a 
more palatable and more memorable 
concoction. 





The voice that strings the tapes to- 
gether on Hear It Now is that of one 
of the most distinguished of radio news 
journalists, Edward R. Murrow. It is a 
voice with dignity, authority, and on 
appropriate occasions, much tongue-in- 
cheek humor. It came to you during the 
war with the opening words, “This 

- is London.” And it comes to you 
Monday through Friday on CBS at 
7:45 PM, EST, with the announcement, 
“This .. . is the news.” 

At first on Hear It Now, in spite of 
the excellence of his continuity and his 
delivery, there was too much Murrow. 
Now, more stress has been placed on the 
tape recordings themselves in which the 
real drama is inherent—the voice of 
General Eisenhower in London explain- 
ing the purpose of his return to Europe, 
the voice of Charles Wilson examining 
the necessity of imposing price controls, 
and the voices of average citizens in- 
terviewed around the country, indicat- 
ing their reaction to the idea of price 
controls, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
speaking again the stirring words of his 
famous dissent through the voice of 
actor Louis Calhern, and the voice of the 
lady in Brooklyn whose corset stays 
stopped a purse-snatcher’s bullet. Fam- 
ous or previously unknown, it is the 
voice of the citizen speaking his- piece 
that gives vitality and impact to this 
stimulating program. 

Hear It Now, with its hour-long elbow 
room, has a special feature which gives 
it opportunity to go in for a little essay 
writing. For eight or ten minutes near 
the end of each program, there is a 
detailed look, again largely via tape 
recording, at some American or at some 
aspect of American life. There is a wide 
range in these pieces—the life of General 
Douglas MacArthur, the routine of liv- 
ing in Peoria, Illinois, the story of that 
greatest of medical mysteries, the com- 
mon cold. 

The chances are that you will enjoy 
Hear It Now. It is a well-balanced sum- 
mary of the news of the week, with 
frequent light, human touches to re- 
lieve the gravity of the international 
news. And most important, Ed Murrow 
and Fred Friendly, the producers, are 
trying constantly to improve their prod- 
uct for your listening information and 
enjoyment. 


Nightmares a la Television 

Just be happy that you don’t produce 
television dramas! 

A recent production on the Philco 
Television Playhouse on NBC told the 
story of The Great Escape, the story of 
how seventy-six British and American 
airmen tunneled their way from Stalag 
Luft III in 1944. Here is what had to 
be done in order to present the proper 
stage effects: 
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The barracks room (where the under- 
ground trap door was located) was built 
10 feet above the studio floor in NBC’s 
8G, with the room’s rafters resting just 
below the 17-foot-high studio ceiling. 

A 6-foot vertical shaft was constructed, 
leading from the barracks room to the 
horizontal tunnel below, to simulate the 
30-foot one used by the Allied PW’s in 
Silesia. 

To support the weight of this off-the- 
floor construction, the players, and the 
props, 1000 cubic feet of support plat- 
forming was needed. 

The winter setting of the story re- 
quired 1,200 cubic feet of snow—made 
up of the little, round bits of paper 
left over when the holes are cut in loose- 
leaf notebook paper, bleached corn 
flakes, commercial confetti, and mica, 
which glitters like ice. Dampened salt 
made the snow spots on the uniforms 
of the airmen. 

In lieu of the four tons of earth 
originally requisitioned for the show, 
which would have been a severe load in 
weight as well as size, a mixture of tan- 
bark, cork, and sandy dirt was used. 

And the barbed wire needed—a scarce 
item in New York—had to be procured 
by writing to a mail-order house which 
specializes in farm equipment! 


The Triumphant Hour 

This is the Easter broadcast which the 
Mutual Broadcasting System has carried 
in past years. At the time we go to press, 
Mutual has not yet completed its plans 
for this year’s program, but the chances 
are that it will be heard as usual some- 
time on Easter Sunday afternoon. Watch 
your local newspapers for the announce- 
ment. And after you have heard the 
hour-long show in which some of your 
favorite Hollywood stars will give clear 
evidence of their faith, be sure to do 
your part in making the broadcast a 
success. Let the Mutual Broadcasting 
System know how much this fine public 
service program meant to your family 
and you. Write to Mr. William H. Fine- 
shriber, Director, Program Department, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, New York 
18, N. Y. Don’t underestimate the power 
of your letter. It will be read and it will 
be appreciated, and it will help to insure 
the further use of the air for fine pro- 
grams such as this. 


And for the Musically-minded . . . 
THIS IS EUROPE is the title of an un- 
usual series on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System (Monday — 10:30 —11:00 p.m., 
E.S.T.) featuring European musical artists 
distinguished on their own continent 
but, thus far, generally unfamiliar to 
American audiences. The programs are 
transcribed in Europe or broadcast from 
there by short wave and relayed in this 
country over MBS. 
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N THE first Holy Saturday, Mary 
O of Nazareth was a lonely, middle- 
aged woman in a house that was not her 
home, in a city that was not hers, in a 
a world that had been drained to utter 
emptiness the day before. Her years of 
daily work under the handicaps imposed 
by poverty had taken their toll of her 
youth; through Thursday and Friday of 
that week she had weathered a storm of 
agony violent enough to break her heart 
and shatter her reason. Her only Son, 
who was God, had been lifted up, with 
complete injustice, to the peak of physi- 
cal suffering and brutal death that His 
friends might live. 

Easter morning was just ahead of her; 
she had heard her Son foretell it, and 
she knew it to be sure. In the morning 
she would see her Son again, glorious and 
immortal; and His appearance would 
awaken a resounding echo in her own 
heart—she, too, in her time would rise 
to live forever with Him. 

Hers are the eyes through which we 
see the resurrection of Our Lord; to us, 
as to her, His resurrection is a sunrise 
dissipating the darkness of death, renew- 
ing and refurbishing the brightness of 
life to a resplendency beyond hope’s 
most sparkling efforts. Thus it appeared 
to Magdalen, as she blinked away her 
tears to see that there was nothing to see 
in the dawn of that morning; to John, 
who had watched Him die and had 
taken His mother as his very own; and 
to the frightened and doubting disciples. 

To all these, His friends, the resurrec- 
tion was a new sun in the heavens turn- 
ing the night of death into eternal day. 
“Lux orta est justo,” a light has risen 
for the just man. But are these the only 
eyes that looked out on the world and 
on life that first Easter morning? 

That Easter day dawned too on the 
envy and hatred of the chiefs of the 
Jewish people, the victors who had 
shouted in mockery under His cross, The 
light of that morning streamed down on 
Pilate and threw his compromising cow- 
ardice into stark relief again. The mob 
who had demanded the release of Barab- 
bas and the crucifixion of Jesus, who 
had exulted in His flowing blood and 
then crept to their homes in terror, beat- 
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ing their breasts, these too awoke to that 
Easter morning; and the soldiers who 
had callously watched Him die, knowing 
the injustice of this good man’s death. 

Did the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
with its divine assurance of the ultimate 
resurrection of every man, fill their lives 
with the fresh beauty and exuberant 
vitality of a spring morning? “Lux orta 
est justo,” the light has risen for the just; 
not for the unjust. 

The bright glory of Easter is not a 
gift given as impartially as sunshine and 
rain; it is not an automatic climax to 
life. Every man will rise again from the 
dead to live immortally in the same body 
in which he now meets the dawning 
day. That resurrection can as truly be 
the beginning of an eternal night as of 
an eternal morning. For everyone, the 
resurrection is a refutation of the tomb 
as an end, whether of light or of dark- 
ness; for everyone, that risen life will be 
an intensification of -the brightness or 
darkness of the life that has preceded it. 

For Mary and those who have fol- 
lowed her heart, for Magdalen and those 
who know the salty taste of tears, for 
John and his imitators in loyalty, for the 
thief and those who put their feet on 
the road of repentance, for the disciples 
and the weak men of every age who are 
yet strong enough to accept help, for 
such the story is plain. They rise to love 
that is unshackled of the bonds of earth, 
free, full, flaming; to a cleanliness of 
resplendent clarity beyond all sullying 
and the strong maturity of virtue, to 
truth’s crystal illumination, to goals 
eternally achieved, to an embrace of 
truth and love that is absorbing activity 
for all of eternity. “Lux orta est justo.” 

The unjust brings to the tomb the 
darkness that .is the opposite of all these 
components of the brightness of life: 
deceit, hatred, vileness, weakness, des- 
pair. All are deepened to an eternal 
blackness. 

The resurrection is a truth for brave 
men who are humble and who lean 
heavily on the mercy of God. It is a 
triumph climaxing an issue always in 
doubt until death enfolded a man. It is 
brightness, glory, the fullest answer to 
the most demanding heart—for the just. 
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THE RIDDLE OF MacARTHUR 
240 pages. 
$2.75 


By John Gunther. 

Harper & Bros. 
How much temptation 
Mr. Gunther over- 
came in avoiding “In- 
side” in his title is 
his own secret, but the 
reader will not be 
fooled. For this book 
is in the “Inside” 
manner—a top-drawer 
reportorial job tha, Jeen Conther 
brings together most of the important 
known facts about MacArthur and tells 
them with vividness and dispatch. 

MacArthur is undoubtedly a contra- 
dictory and puzzling personality. He is, 
according to Gunther, vainglorious and 
egotistical, brilliant and masterful, in- 
tuitive and obtuse, loyal to his friends, 





yet a man of few intimate associations. 
He lives in splendor, but his habits are 
simple; his public appearances are the- 


atrical, yet he can be shy and winning 
in private. As-a general he has often 
been a genius, but he has made mistakes 
at times that are amateurish. As a po- 
litical thinker he would put himself 


to the right of center, yet many of his 
Occupation reforms have given the once 
feudal Japanese economy a New Dealish 


tinge. 

Gunther reports all sides, without 
solving the riddle he states. He tells 
what the General's critics have to say, 
and he balances that with what the ad- 
vocates say in reply. On his own Gun- 
ther makes few judgments, nor is he 
inclined to question the Occupation’s 
own estimate of what it has done for 
Japan. In fact the book is at its weak- 
est in reporting (at least outside of 
Tokyo) on the bold experiment of re- 
making Japan into an image of democ- 
racy. This aside, Gunther has written 
a thorough and apparently objective ac- 
count of MacArthur and his vast re- 
sponsibilities, for all to ponder. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. ~ 


GUARDIAN HEART 

By Elizabeth Yates. 306 pages. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.00 
Honesty may not be the sole qualifica- 
tion for a work of art, but surely none 
ever was produced without it. Here, 
then, is an honest book, and if, indeed, 
it has little else to recommend it, still 
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by that very virtue it commands respect. 

A simple tale born of a simple faith, 
this is the story of a New England girl 
whose boundless love centered on the 
beauties of her native hill country until, 
guided by the kindly teachings of her 
minister grandfather, she grew into wom- 
anhood through learning to share that 
love with others. 

There are times when Freely Simon, 
boundless love and all, may seem just 
too good to be true, and you may feel 
occasionally that such other characters 
as her fiancé, Philip, and his mother, 
Mrs. Haven, never quite “come off.” As 
to Miss Yates’ style, it is at best uneven, 
ranging all the way from the quietly 
compelling to the downright cloying. 

Yet there’s no denying that in many 
of its descriptive passages this prose is 
moving and vivid, with an inner strength 
hardly possible outside the realm of gen- 
uine faith. Here the reader glimpses no 
manufactured love of nature and man- 
kind but what seems a deep and com- 
pletely personal belief. 

This is by no means a great book, 
and maybe it isn’t even a good one. But 
it abounds in Christianity of the most 
basic sort, and it is unquestionably hon- 
est. If you are a demanding reader who 
expects much of an author in the way 
of technical excellence, you’re apt to 
be bored. But if you value sincere crafts- 
manship for just what.it is, you'll be 
glad you read the Guardian Heart. 

CLARE POWERS. 


HENRY GROSS AND HIS 
DOWSING ROD 

By Kenneth Roberts. 310 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. . £3.00 
This is an amazing book. It might well 
be called A Study in Skepticism. Ken- 
neth Roberts is familiar to us as an out- 
standing American novelist, author of 
Northwest Passage, Rabble in Arms, 
Arundel, and many another stirring tale 
of earlier days. In this volume he dis- 
cusses the facts about the divining or 
“dowsing” rod and its use in locating 
underground water. Henry Gross is a 
neighbor of his in Maine who has 
accomplished startling results by this 
means. 

A dowsing rod is simply a flexible 
Y-shaped branch of hazel, maple, willow, 
or some other wood. When held by cer- 
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tain individuals, the rod will twist down- 
ward violently if there is water beneath 
the ground where he stands. The rod 
has also been used to locate subterra- 
nean oil, gold, iron, and various other 
substances. . 

That Henry Gross located ground wa- 
ter for many people in Maine may not 
surprise you. But when he does long 
distance “dowsing” and locates four 
“domes” of hidden water eight hundred 
miles away on the island of Bermuda 
by means of his rod, there is really cause 
for wonder! Yet Kenneth Roberts au- 
thenticates this feat with the fullest 
details. 

Nobel Prize winner Charles Richet 
contributes a chapter seeking to ex- 
plain this phenomenon, and an English 
woman, Evelyn Penrose, describes her 
fascinating experiences as official water- 
diviner in 1931 for the Government of 
British Columbia. This book is both 
capable-and captivating. The divining 
rod may yet bring forth great wonders 
in the world. 

HASTINGS BLAKE. 


JUBEL’S CHILDREN 
By Lenard Kaufman. 
Random House. 

This story of Jubel 
Watson and his four 
grown children, two 
sons and two daugh- 
ters, covers the months 
immediately following 
his wife’s sudden 
death. By  arrange- 
ments made between ‘ 
themselves, Jubel L, Keufmen 
visits them one after the other, and so 
we get four tales held together by the 
lovable personality of the father whose 
salient qualities are a sincere simplicity 
and a love of his kin and kind. There 
is little or nothing dramatic either in 
Jubel or his children or the incidents 
that enliven the stories, but somehow 
one doesn’t miss it in this well-told 
narrative. The effect of Jubel’s visits 
on each member of his family, a mixed 
lot, humanly speaking, is to evoke in 
each child the desire or necessity to live 
up to the best that is in him or her. 
They are all fighting for a living in a 
world of which he, in his quiet little 
country town, has known little or noth- 
ing, but the key to it is supplied in each 
case by his sensitivity and desire to 
please. 

While the whole treatment of the 
story makes for pleasant reading, one 
cannot help raising a skeptical eyebrow 
at times at the ease with which this 
seventy-four-year-old “hick” accommo- 
dates himself to the making of dry 
martinis, the sharp practice of a money- 


311 pages. 
$3.00 
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LIVING THE MASS 
By R. Desplanques, S.J. 
Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance, S.C.H. 


To integrate the Mass with our daily 
actions and to make it a constant inspir- 
ing reality is the purpose of this book. 
It presents a close and prayerful analysis 
of the words and phrases of the Holy 
Sacrifice and shows how to weave the 
Ordinary of the Mass into our ordinary 
lives. It is a new kind of meditation book, 
revolutionary in its approach. 


Ready soon $2.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SARTRE 
By Peter J. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 


An exhaustive, detailed study of ex- 
istentialism and its high priest, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. The author sets forth as objec- 
tively as possible the fundamental fea- 
tures of Sartre’s account of the world and 
man, of his notion of liberty, existential 
psychoanalysis, knowledge, imagination, 
and emotion. The present volume shows 
exactly how this philosophy stands in re- 
lation to Christian thought. 


Ready soon $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Well-rounded, well-grounded— 
the authority you need 
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The 
National Catholic 
Almanac for 1951 


The indispensable reference book 
for clergy, religious, laymen, stu- 
dents, professionals. Provides in 
compact form the answers to hun- 
dreds of questions on matters of 
faith, religious practice, and observ- 
ance. Of special value to Catholic 
writers is the new Market Guide, 
detailing the requirements of the 
Catholic Press. Over 800 pp., $2.50, 
clothbound; $2.00, paperbound. 
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mad salesman, the entertainment of 
the third party in a triangle that in- 
volves his daughter, even the bed-shar- 
ing with a would-be actor son in a New 
York basement apartment during a 
heat wave. In the end he is literally 
knocked out by the drunken husband 
of another daughter, but he survives 
and once again all his family rally 
round. They cannot bear to think of 
life without Pop. 

Mr. Kaufman deserves well of the 
normal reader, for this is a thoroughly 
wholesome book written by a perceptive, 
competent, and engaging author—a wel- 
come figure in a world temporarily 
obsessed by war, crime, and sex. 

NORAH M. CORCORAN. 


OLD HERBACEOUS 
By Reginald Arkell. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This is a gentle tale 
of a master craftsman 
—a gardener who 
worked out an honor- 
able destiny with rake 
and hoe. His suffering 
is neither more nor 
less intense than most 
men’s; his ending as - 
happy as could be ex- mR. Arkell 
pected in the world turned upside down 
of postwar England. 

Herbert Pennager is an excellently 
conceived and maintained characteriza- 
tion. He is consistent and appealing 
from the time he was a little, limping 
village foundling, through his appren- 
ticeship years, sway as village father, 
and self-reliant old age. But, and per- 
haps this is intentional, the subordinate 
people are shadowy. Only the flowers 
Pennager grows, and the love and 
thought he gives them, have reality like 
his own. 

The novel's theme of “God Bless the 
Squire and His Relations and keep Us 
in Our Proper Stations” will naturally 
repel many. For those, too, who can- 
not tell a petunia from a cornflower, 
this is not the best book. 

However, for readers who like novels 
in which honor, dignity, and mutual 
respect have still a place, or who enjoy 
brevity, vividness, and mild wit, de- 
scriptions of the English countryside 
and its changing seasons, Old Herbace- 
ous should provide as much of a surprise 
and treat as were the strawberries he 
grew in April, and which played such a 
vital part in his estimable career. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


160 pages. 
$2.00 


THE POOR MAN’S PRAYER 
By George Boyle. 207 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $2.50 

It has often been said that the Church 

is supported by the pennies of the poor. 

But the pennies of the poor are so scat- 

tered that they cannot help the poor 
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Winner of the $5,000 
1950 CHRISTOPHER AWARD 


In Our Image 


By Houston HARTE and Guy 
Rowe. Foreword by KENT 
Cooper. Honored by The Chris- 
tophers for “‘ a warmth and fresh- 
ness that can stem only from a 
spiritual inspiration.” A treasury 
of art and Biblical literature, con- 
taining 26 stirring Old Testament 
narratives and 32 superb full color 
portraits of Old Testament per- 
sonalities. ‘Nothing less than 
amazing.” — Dr. Charles A. Di- 
viney, Brooklyn Eagle. Roman 
Catholic Edition: buckram, 
$10.00; leather, $25.00~ 


Enthusiasm 


By the Rt. Rev. Msar. R. A. 
Knox, Ph.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. This 
new work covers the historical 
phases of “enthusiasm” with par- 
ticular reference to the previously 
obscure period of the 17th and 
18th centuries. “His lucid mind, 
his quiet balanced judgments, his 
deft human touches . . . carry you 
along . . . His are shrewd, pene- 
trating appraisals.”—America. 
656 pages. $6.00 
At your bookstore 
OXFORD UunIvERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of fine books for 
over four centuries 
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GREATEST 5 ag . READING AND 
EVER FOLD GIVING 


Millions have found in these 
best-sellers comfort and 
stren our times of 


*[2= t0°5 2 
Mdduilitll 
sy FULTON OURSLER 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD — _— 
most inspiring best-seller of our times”, 

of the great “lives of Jesus”, now illustrated 
with paintings in full color by Kenneth Riley, 
beautifully Lag in a large 7%” x 10%" 
volume. The Easter gift supreme! An out 
standing value at $5. (Regular wa ayeh $2.95) 
WHY | KNOW THERE IS A GOD-The story 
of Fulton Oursler’s conviction of the 
hgh ene + ye of famous men and =e 
who knew in their daily lives. “New, 
consoling, ds for belief 
in God.” —Rev. Martin J. Scott, S. . ONLY $2 
MODERN PARABLES—A 

in action; true stories atthe uneuh er of ean 
in modern living which hoo & 
audience of millions. Y $1.75 


sy THOMAS MERTON 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN—The great 
ee of a young man who entered a 
Trapt senate, “It deals, as do so few 
ern autobiographies, not with what hap- 
a to a man, but what inside him.” 
Clifton Fadiman. Limited time offer. 
Orig. $3.00—NOW $1. 
THE WATERS OF SILOE—Reveals the daily 
life of a Trappist Monk meager on his rising 
at two-o’clock in the morning until 
bed at seven p.m. Also includes an "informal 
history of this strictest of all monastic 
and tells why modern men Heckde tt to Tend 
monks. Limited time offer. 


Orig. $3.50-NOW $1.98 


sy msor. FULTON J. SHEEN 


THE ETERNAL GALILEAN — The author of 
Peace of Soul and ry Up Your Heart ex- 
plains the problems of Denes life, and 
meaning for today. Orig. $2. 00-NOW $1.25 
OLD ERRORS AND NEW LABELS—An evalua- 
tion of many modern beliefs—including ideas 
in the field of morals, religi science, so- 
ciology, psychology, many them “old errors 

with new labels.” Orig. $2.00—-NOW $1.25 
THE DIVINE ROMANCE— Msgr. Sheen looks 
for Life and Truth which is to be found in 
God. Orig. 32.00—NOW $1 3B 
MOODS AND TRUTHS—An inspi discus- 
sion of The World’s Greatest Need, Ri 

of Sanctuary, Divine —¥ of Humor, 


and Babe, etc. $2.00-NOW Mother 
BY nev. JAMES KELLER 


YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD-The 
best-seller that shows you why Bs is Pal 


ie 





ee 


s 


light ~~ candle than to curse the i 
poo the challen to live pe oe oH 
280,000 sold. Orig. $3.00-NOW sid 


THREE MINUTES A DAY—These inspired 


votional readings, one for every in the 
year, are “a tonic!”—Bob a “Gap the 


ONE MOMENT PLEASE — 

panion to Three Minutes a | LY $2 $2 

CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD — 

How to get a job with as well as pay. 

Practical lication a 

ciples of You Can eps the World. 
‘ust published. ONLY $2 


om A: all sauince or postpaid from 
Doubleday & Co., Dept. $3, Garden City, N.Y 
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themselves. It took Alphonse Desjardins, 
born of the poor in Canada, to realize 
that it was only by pooling these pen- 
nies that the poor could meet the chal- 
lenges of life. 

The quiet drama of Alphonse Des- 
jardins is an earthy, heartwarming story 
of a man determined to fight poverty. 
As a boy he knew the sting of his fam- 
ily’s being without bread. Through the 
sacrifices of his widowed mother, he se- 
cured an education which enabled him 
to become the first court reporter of the 
Quebec Legislature. A long sickness 
showed how such misfortunes could dis- 
sipate the meager savings of the poor. 
It renewed his determination to fight 
poverty and usury. A people’s bank, the 
caisse populaire, the credit union, would 
enable the poor to pool their slender 
resources and bridge the emergencies of 
life. 

Desjardins’ efforts to teach thrift and 
co-operation, his struggle against the gos- 
sip of those too mean to understand his 
message and against the political and 
business interests meant a lifetime of 
sacrifice. This sacrifice was equally borne 
by his devoted wife, who at one time 
lost heart from her fear that the possible 
loss of other people’s funds would ruin 
her own family. 

This fictionalized biography, convinc- 
ingly told, of a quiet, modest man filled 








Well-Qualified 


> The personnel director had ma- 
jored in psychology and usually 
employed it in interviewing appli- 
cants. The manager of the firm 
was looking for a secretary and 
sent three applicants for inter- 
views. When the interviews were 
concluded, the personnel director 
made his report. 

“I asked the usual questions,” 
he said, “and my findings are that 
the first girl is a good worker but 
lacks initiative; the second girl is 
equally capable but might be too 
domineering; the third girl has a 
normal amount of self-confidence 
and seems very competent. Now, 
which one shall I hire for you?” 

The manager’s response was 
prompt: “I'll take the blonde with 
the blue eyes!” 

—Dorothy Brandt 
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This is F gis X who wrote 


EVERYBODY 
CALLS ME FATHER 


($2.25) 


an account of his first five years as a 
priest. Sorry we can’t fill in his features, 
but he insists on remaining anonymous. 


GUILT 
by Caryll Houselander 


Nowadays the whole world suffers from 
a feeling of guilt, says the author, and 
the evidence of it appears in different 
ways in different kinds of people. In 
saints and near-saints guilt is fruitful, 
in most others, destructive. She gives a 
wonderful series of studies of how it 
works in saints, neurotics and criminals. 
And of what to do about it in ourselves. 

$3.75 


THE FAITH OF THE 
ROMAN CHURCH 


by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


This is an excellent book to have around 
to lend to people who are beginning to 
be interested in the Church, or who won- 
der that you can belong to such a medie- 
val relic. Father Martindale deals with 
all those questions that are apt to prove 
so unexpectedly hard to answer—How do 
you know there is a God, anyway? How 
do you know Our Lord was God? How 
do you know the Catholic Church is His 
Church? Just what do Catholics have to 
believe? It was first published twenty 
years ago, but the answers to those sort 
of questions don’t change! $2.50 


THE HOLY WEEK BOOK 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


If you love the Knox Latin English Daily 
Missal as much as we do, you will cer- 
tainly want a Holy Week Book with his 
translation of all the special holy week 
services as well as of all the scripture. 
We warn you, if we run short of stock on 
this we shall not be able to get more 
printed in time for this Holy Week, so if 
you want it, go right out and buy it now. 
If your bookstore hasn’t got it, they will 
order it for you. $2.50 
Order books from your bookstore 
Have you had the February-March number 
of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET? We 
think it a particularly pleasant one—if you 
haven’t seen it, ask Teresa MacGill to send it 
to you. It comes free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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with reverence for God and love for 
men will be an inspiration for the spread 
of the credit union movement. 

JOSEPH P. CONLIN. 


TITO AND GOLIATH 

By Hamilton F. Armstrong. 312 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
The theme of this . 
book is that when 
thieves fall out honest 
men may profit. Mr. 
Armstrong,  distin- 
guished editor of For- 
eign Affairs, believes an 
that the quarrel be- | 
tween Stalin and Tito 
offers this country and =H. Armstrong 
its allies the hope that world Commu- 
nism does not possess the monolithic 
structure of which its adherents boast 
and that there are basic and far-reaching 
differences between the Russian Com- 
munists and their stooges in the satellite 
countries. 

Starting with the break between the 
Yugoslav dictator and Stalin’s Comin- 
form, Mr. Armstrong cleverly traces the 
flaws in the Communist bedrock through 
all the captive countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. He finds that Stalin has good rea- 
son to fear the rise of Titoism or some 
similar “deviationism” in each of these 
countries, because all have been sub- 
jected to naked exploitation on behalf 
of the selfish interests of the Muscovites, 
Those non-Russian Communists, who 
may once have dreamed of an era of 
peace and prosperity for their countries 
under the beneficent guidance of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, have, by now, been 
rudely awakened by the stinging lashes 
of Stalin’s slave overseers who are milk- 
ing the satellites’ industry and agricul- 
ture to satisfy the Kremlin’s insatiable 
demands. 

Therefore, Mr. Armstrong believes, 
since every Communist defection is a 
gain to the democratic camp, we must 
do our best to support Titoism where 
it has stood firm, as in Yugoslavia, and 
to encourage it where there are some 
signs of its stirring, as in Poland, China, 
and Eastern Germany, to name but three 
countries. 

Mr. Armstrong who has been studying 
Eastern Europe at firsthand for thirty 
years, supports his thesis with well- 
reasoned arguments. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 





WE OF NAGASAKI 

By Takashi Nagai. 189 pages. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75 
Tragically tranquil in touching upon 
the appalling devastation and bloodshed 
involved in the destruction of two square 
miles of Nagasaki by an atontic bomb, 
Dr. Nagai asserts that the spiritual 
wreckage wrought by the panic and re- 
morse of the survivors was the most 
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Lily 
of the Marshes 


Alfred MacConastair, 
C.?. 


The story of Saint Maria 
Goretti, the beautiful 
daughter of poor parents 
who by her brief life of 
service, her fervent piety, 
her courage in the face of 
death, and her martyrdom 
in defense of her purity 
has given an example of 
faith to all Christian 
youth. Written by a priest 
in the Passionist order 
and beautifully illustrated. 
$2.75 








The Reformation 


in England 


Philip Hughes 


A dramatic presentation 
of the social turmoil, 
economic confusion, in- 
ternational crisis, and re- 
ligious controversy that 
revolutionized England’s 
history at the time of the 
Reformation as seen 
through the eyes of the 
noted Catholic historian 
and scholar, Father Philip 
Hughes. $6.00 


at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











— all 


A modern spiritual classic 
for Lenten reading: 


THE 
PASCHAL 
MYSTERY 


by Louis Bouyer, Orat. 
“Quite simply, it is the best devout analysis 
of the liturgy of Holy Week and Easter.” 
—Orate Fratres 

At Your Bookstore, or Write to: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 





20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





inspiring MADONNA and CHILD 


BABY SHOE SHRINE 


Never before such a perfect setting for 
baby shoes! Shoes permanized in metal- 
lic bronze-\ike finish and mounted on 
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Subscribe now 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


write today to 
417 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION, 
MOTHERS- 
TO-BE! 


St. Gerard Majella, fam- 
ous Redemptorist lay broth- 
er, is “PATRON OF 
MOTHERS.” The story of 
his life and his wonderful 
work in behalf of expectant 
mothers was written espe- 
cially for you by Father 
James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. 

A quarter of a million copies 
of Father Galvin’s booklet, 
“PATRON OF MOTH- 
ERS”, are already in print. 
Eighty pages, illustrated, 
with novena prayers and spe- 
cial prayers to St. Gerard! 
Get this attractive, readable 
booklet today! Ten.cents a 
copy at your Catholic book 
store, church rack — or 
write to 


ST. GERARD GUILD 
323 EAST 61 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 

















“An excellent religious biography™ 





Such Love 
is Seldom 


By Anne Cawley Boardman 


The story of Mother Mary Walsh, O. P. 
Foundress of the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor 


@ This is the biography of a courageous woman and her faith 
which led to the founding of one of the best known of Domini- 
can communities. Mary Walsh, a poor Irish immigrant herself, 
believed that her life lay with the sick poor of the city tenements 
forgotten by most people. Her mission took her into strange 
dwellings on stranger errands, brought her friends in high 
places as well as hundreds of friends among those who knew 
stark need. Against almost incredible odds, she succeeded in 
establishing the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor who con- 


spiring. 





tinue to minister to those to whom Mother 
Marty dedicated herself. Such Love Is Seldom 
is for all members of the family whatever 
their ages—it is colorful, dramatic and in- 


Illustrated $3.00 
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at your bookseller 
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New York 16, N. Y. 












Gladiolus are scarce so act now to get these 
wonderful GLADIOLUS BULBS at less than 
2c each! Assortment from flaming reds, yel- 
lows, purples, blues, pinks, whites, peach, 
multicolor, etc., now ready for first blooms and 
with many years of flowering ahead. bulb 
not developing first planting cae free. 
Tremendous saving in these young virile — 
already 114” to 214” in circumference. Tru! 

an unbeatable offer. Order now on ent came 


SEND NO MONEY 

When your carton of 100 Gladiolus bulbs and 
3 extra Tuberoses arrives pay postman only 
$1.69 plus C.O.D. postage. Remember, these 
bulbs must “entiee to your satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded. But hurry! Send in 

our order today. This is a bargain you'll 

ate to miss. 

MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. GW-1569 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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pitiful result of all. He refrains from 
reproach, foresees no avenging retribu- 
tion, and sadly remarks that failure to 
annihilate instantly an entire city has 
made this ghastly weapon less abhorred 
than it should be. 

A bedridden invalid since 1948, living 
with his son and daughter in a hut on 
the site of their vanished home, Dr. 
Nagai suffers from chronic leukemia due 
to laboratory research, aggravated by 
war wounds. Author of eight works in 
Japanese, he is widely read by his coun- 
trymen, both as an eyewitness of the 
disaster and for his compassionate com- 
mentary. This book, the first native 
account translated for Western readers, 
gives a moving insight into his people’s 
life and thought. 

An assistant professor of radiology at 
the Medical School, he was only a quar- 
ter-mile distant from the explosion and 
took an active part in tending the in- 
jured. His wife Midori, a truly unfor- 
gettable character, was among the sixty 
thousand dead, and his children, aged 
four and ten at the time, give their 
accounts with a powerful simplicity of 
expression, as in John Hershey’s Hiro- 
shima. No less eloquent are others of 
the nine narrators, all Catholics, as were 
eight thousand of the slain. With these 
victims perished the largest cathedral in 
the Orient. 


JOHN BLAKE. 


THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE 
362 pages. 
$4.00 


By Arthur Mizener. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
“It was a misery to 


them (his parents), 
too, that he hardly 
pretended to be a 


good Catholic any 
more... . Still, he had 
been brought up a 
Catholic, with all that 
means in the way of 
habitual convictions. 

. It is true that his unfaltering sense 
of life—and especially his own life—as 
a dramatic conflict between good and 
evil was cultivated, if not determined 
by his early training. Se 

How Arthur Mizener, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s biographer, can say that about 
the so-called Boswell of the Twenties 
in Chapter IV and go on to describe 
his subject in later chapters as variously 
a drunkard, an overbearing and selfish 
father, a  not-too-faithful husband, a 
hellion lacking surface scruples or man- 
ners or morals, is beyond me. 

It seems likely, as Mizener contends, 
that Fitzgerald’s efforts, particularly The 
Great Gatsby, will contribute in later 
years to a better understanding of that 
hectic era we still call “The Roaring 
Twenties,” He was a historian of his 
time—a frenetic, alcoholic, neurotic re- 
porter who lived the stories he wrote. 
Had he practiced some degree of mod- 
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” SO YOU DON'T LIKE BOOK CLUBS « 








But have you heard about 
4 THE THOMAS MORE 


| BOOK CLUB? 





A Book Club That Is Proud To Be Different 


Proud to Appeal to Discriminating Catholic Readers ... 


@ who are searching not for something 
free but for their money's worth; 


@ who want more than one book a month to 
choose from; 


@ who don't want to wait for “divi- 
dend" books they may not want, but 
prefer direct substantial discounts— 
more than 30%—each month; 


@ who don't want a diet of escape reading 
but want books that will illuminate, inspire 
and further mental and spiritual growth; 


@ who want to receive the magazine that 
keeps them informed on all current books, 
Books on Trial, for only $1.00 a year ($2.50 
to non-members) ; 


The Thomas More Book Club | 
| 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill, | 
| CF Please enroll me in The Thomas More Book Club. | agree to | 

buy four Book Club selections a year. Send me Books On Trial | 
| at the special $1.00 rate. | 


| (0 Please send me complete information on your Book Club. 


| Name (please print) 
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who are interested in such spiritual books 
as Seeds of Contemplation by Thomas 
Merton, The Week With Christ by Emeric 
Lawrence, O.S.B., The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus Christ by Jules Lebreton, S.J. and 
The Mary Book assembled by Frank Sheed 
—or in such outstanding novels as Helena 
by Evelyn Waugh, The Encounter by Craw- 
ford Power and Edge of Doom by Leo 
Brady—or who want such forthright books 
as Certainly, I'm a Catholic by Thomas 
McDermott, Growth or Decline? by Cardi- 
nal Suhard and Mission to the Poorest by 
Pere Loew and Maisie Ward—or who en- 
joy having such classics as Richelieu by 
Hilaire Belloc, The Catholic Church and 
Conversion by G. K. Chesterton and Apol- 
ogia Pro Vita Sua by Cardinal Newman— 
or who want to read such authors as Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Philip Hughes, Gerald 
Vann, O.P., Clare Boothe Luce and Myles 
Connolly. 


Just clip and mail the coupon to become 
a member of The Thomas More Book Club 


or to get complete information. 
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| The 1951  Mhddiall 
Short Story 
Contest... 


a wo) 


CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES 

of the 

LITERARY AWARDS FOUNDATION 
of the 

GATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 

OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


Cw 


$1000 in Prizes 


First Prize $600 
Second Prize $300 
Third Prize $100 


Gentest closes March (5, 1951 


. Authors, who must be Catholic, are 
limited to one manuscript. 


. Stories may be concerned with any 
theme consonant with Catholic prin- 
ciples. 


. While short-shorts will not be consid- 
ered, it is recommended that manuscript 
length not exceed 7,000 words. 


. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, and with name and ad- 
dress in upper left-hand corner. 


. Publication rights of prize-winning stories 
are retained by the cuthors. The stories 
may not be sold or published prior to 
the announcement of the awards on 
May 17, 1951. 


. All manuscripts must be submitted to 
Literary Awards Committee, Catholic 
Press Association, 120 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


. All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1951. 


. No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed en- 
velope of cdequate size and by sufficient 
return postage. 


. Prize money will be awarded as follows: 
first place, $600; second place, $300; 
third place, $100. The Committee re- 
serves the right to withhold prizes if 
the judges award none. 


(Please note Rule 6. Do not send entries 
to The Sign) 














eration, had he accepted the influence 
of this early Catholic upbringing, had 
he understood that gin and riotous liv- 
ing were sucking vitality and strength 
from his really brilliant mind, he might 
have lived to become the great writer 
Mizener seems to think he was. After 
reading quite a bit of Fitzgerald and 
following it up with The Far Side of 
Paradise, 1 can’t see that he’ll be recog- 
nized as anything more than a contribu- 
tor, surely never a creator. 
THOMAS BERNARD. 


POLICY FOR THE WEST 

By Barbara Ward. 317 pages. 

W. W. Norton & Co. $3.75 
In Policy for the West ™ 
a whole encyclopedia 
of readable informa- 
tion is to be found 
by those who have 
lacked the time or 
previous interest to 
follow closely the 
intricacies of world a 
events. From it one Barbara Ward 
may gain precise knowledge on the 
U.S.A.’s importance for the rest of the 
world; on Russia’s position both in Asia 
and in the West; on rearmament and 
other defense needs if the USSR is to 
be contained within lawful bounds, and 
the economic problems directly and in- 
directly involved; on the politics of 
western European union and why Great 
Britain prefers for herself an Atlantic 
pact; on the need of increasing social 
and economic opportunity for all, key- 
noted by justice and reconciliation. 

Yet Miss Ward’s essential genius is 
not only her extraordinary ability to 
explain complicated political and eco- 
nomic situations, but also her clear, four- 








sided grasp of the whole world position 
and her logical predictions of future 
trends. Even those, therefore, whose in- 
terests have kept them up to date on all 
these matters will still find much of 
value in her book. Not all will agree 
with her taking for granted that so large 
a measure of governmental planning is 
necessary, within individual nations and 
between them. Neither will all agree 
with her approval of many current 
American practices and her sometimes 
almost harsh disapproval of some cur- 
rent British ones. One will perhaps re- 
gret the lack of consideration of the 
part which might be played by South 
and Central America and Australia. But 
a book by such a brilliantly successful, 
well-informed, and intelligent Catholic 
certainly merits a high place on every 
Catholic reading list. 


EVA J. ROSS. 


THE FAITH OF MRS. KELLEEN 
By Katherine M. Flannigan. 250 pages. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.00 

Katherine Mary Flan- ; 

nigan, the heroine of 

Mrs. Mike, tells here 

the absorbing true 

story of her grand- 
mother’s sister, Hon- 
ora Kelleen. On the | 
day Widow Kelleen’s 
son, Rory, takes his 
prize jumpers to the K. Flannigan 

horse fair to be sold, Tim Murphy is 
murdered. Since Rory is the last person 
seen with the horse-trader, he is arrested. 

The Widow visits her son in jail and 

is convinced of his innocence. Not even 

his conviction on circumstantial evi- 
dence will alter her determination to 
free Rory. She uses every means possible 











to try another method first. 


fence. 





> Our garden was the pride of the neighborhood—with everyone 
sharing in its abundance. One summer a new family moved next 
door. They had chickens and neglected to fence them in properly. 
Naturally, the chickens couldn’t resist the paradise of tempting 
vegetables, and they had a field day. Father spoke to the neigh- 
bors about the matter, but they ignored his request. Our friends 
wanted father to bring legal action, but he refused. He wanted 


One day he filled a pan with fresh eggs and took it over to the 
new neighbors, saying he wished they would see that their hens 
laid their eggs at home. He repeated this performance a couple 
of times and then sent no more eggs. 

Within a week the chickens were enclosed by a new high wire 


No Place 
Like Home 


—Suzanne Marque 
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Saint 
Christopher, 
Be My 
Guide 














A constant 
companion as 
% well as a prac- 
/ tical item, Saint 
Christopher with 
the Christ Child, 
beautifully sculp- 
tured in miniature, 
encased in the trans- 
parent section of a spar- 
kling metal pencil. Also 

engraved in the band the 
prayer, "Saint Christopher, Be My 
Guide." 


$1.75 


RAISE FUNDS 
Any club, woman’ . oun. 3 or ureh yap 4 - 
use —_* for Ae easily coin 
money by ng Saint Ch aN ag wpencils and key 
agp = a gift for boys in the arm ices. Write 


CHURCH BENEFITS, INC. 
362 Cedar Lane Teaneck, N. J. 














Dean of Irish Literature 
Lauds Ancestral Map 


SEUMAS MacMANUS, probably 
the foremost authority in America 
on Ireland, author of ‘‘The 
Story of the Trish Race,’’ and 
many other works, says: 

“Not in a long time have I seen 
anything pertaining to Ireland that 
gives me more pleasure than the 
beautiful and amazingly informa- 
tive ‘Ancestral Map of Ireland,’ 
by O'Daly and O'Neill. The Map 
needs only to be seen to be coveted 
by anyone of Irish blood. It is a 
treasure of life-long fascination.” 


THE ANCESTRAL MAP OF IRELAND, by O'Daly 
and O'Neill, is beautifully lithographed in five 
decorative colors. Size: 30 x 40 inches. Authen- 
tic data, including new and unique genealogi- 
cal chart compiled over 18 years, about 1000 
pre-17th century families in ireland. Border 
from Book of Kells. Coats-of-arms of four 
ancient kingdoms, in proper colors, in corners. 
Purchased by leading public and university 
libraries. Inexpensive to frame. Strikingly beav- 
tiful on any wall, home or office. ideal gift. 
Rolled in sturdy mailing tube. $5.00 plus 50 
cents postage. ANCESTRAL MAP OF IRELAND, 
1435 East 12th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 




















For Lenten Reading 


GOD'S OWN METHOD 


by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 


A Miniature Library on the Sacred Passion of 
Christ. Suitable for the busy priest and religious, 
for the earnest layman. "An able and popular 
author has here written a striking book on the 
meaning of the foomseation and of the Passion." 
—The Catholic Booklist. 


Order from your Cotets bookmart or THE 
SIGN, Union City, N. J. Price $2.00 
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to have him pardoned, even to haunting 
the presiding judge until his health is 
affected. 

She herself becomes completely blind. 
Unable to take care of her house and 
farm, she is evicted and sent to the work- 
house, where she is shamefully treated. 
In spite of all, her hope is not lost. 
When she realizes she is ready for her 
death, she walks, alone and blind, the 
long miles to her farm to die in her 
garden. Then it is that another suspect 
is found and Honora works from beyond 
to accomplish what she could not in life. 

The character of the Widow is beauti- 
fully developed. Here is sadness, peace 
in suffering, and the faith which can and 
does move mountains. Mrs. Flannigan’s 
style is simple, uncluttered with ex- 
traneous descriptions. The reader will 
find the pace and the suspense of this 
unusual tale most dramatic. It is a 
hard book to put down before the last 
page. 

PAULA BOWES. 


MANY-COLORED FLEECE 

By Sister Mariella Gable. 336 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Lovers of adult short stories, who open 
this volume with “that unquenchable, 
bubbling zest” for reading, will have 
their delight sustained through the rich- 
ness, variety, and entertainment pre- 
sented. Moreover, the collection has 
been done in good taste; there is no 
sensational “literary slumming” here. 

What a relief to be able to read suc- 
cessively twenty-four stories without 
once encountering that exhibitionistic 
“fiction of negation” which highlights 
the moral rottenness of chronic despair, 
naturalism, and cynicism for its own 
sake (notwithstanding the elegantly dis- 
honest critical jargon which futilely at- 
tempts to rationalize such puerile, lim- 
itedly artistic displays). What a joy to 


have accessible in one compilation: the | 


uncovering or exploring of so many 


realms of human experience, often 
three-dimensional in scope; reflective, 
sensitive, creative writing that is fre- 


quently moving and powerful and some- 
times distinguished; an abundance of 
humor; genuineness of tone. 

The compilation’s selectivity exem- 
plifies the anthologist’s clear-headed 
artistic and spiritual integrity: her twin 
literary goals of realism and idealism. 
Her twenty-three-page Introduction, ur- 
banely and discriminately argued, re- 
veals her particular gifts: critical acu- 
men, illumination, perspective, courage, 
professional fostering of maturing writ- 
ers—all of which account for the book’s 
being one of positive achievement and 
affirmation. But note her warning not 
to confuse this “progress” in Catholic 
fiction with final, full realization. 

It requires a Chesterton to express 
the paradox of the sinlessness of this 
reviewer's envy of those readers who 


Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign 








Like Clean Winds 


by Sister Louise Agnes Morin $2.25 
A convincing answer to Monica Baldwin's I Leap 
Over the Wall, this is the inspiring story of Mother 
Jeanne Lanctet of the Sacred Heart, a devoted nun 
whe struggled against physical infirmity to make her 
life inte a candle burning for God 
“I lost no time in en, very interesting 


joying your 
nee Altogether, this is a  Seamntielly written 


—Father Louis A. Gales 
Director ,Catechetical and Radio Guilds, St.Paul, Minn. 
eeeeesce 


Savonarola 
A Verse Play 
by Wallace A. Bacon $2.50 
A moving drama of Savonarola’s struggle against the 
political and religious corruption of his time. and 
his martyrdom at the hands of the people he has 
defended. Winner of the National Catholic Theater 
Conference Drama Award by unanimous decision of 
the Judges, Emmet Lavery, Gene Buck, and Leo 
McCarey. 
“I have seldom enjoyed anything so much as the 
reading of your Savanarola. It is one of the most 
stirring dramas I have = come across. 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
~~ Bishop of Chicago 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


42 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
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CRUCIFIX SICK CALL SETS 








Open Closed 


Large 134 crucifix of genuine walnut, blonde 
maple or oak woods, or rich mahogany finish. 
Made of select woods beautifully finished. The 
5!” corpus is fine in detail. Set includes 51%, 
beeswax candles, decorated holy water bottle, 
communion cloth, cotton pad, instruction sheet. 
Crucifix held safely in grooved slot, easily re- 
moved. May also be hung on wall. 


Only $4.50 Postage Paid, Or Order C O.D. 


RELIGIONS. Seal Yr 
105 West Adams S$ Chicago 3, Ill 














No Experience Needed To 


PRINT YOUR OWN4 
POST CARDS 


The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 








Use the GEM FREE at our ¢: ! SEND NO 
MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 


$8.80 or turn ae CEM: 3 fey ed oy ati edt 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 57 
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NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE at its Best! 
5 LB. LOAF JUST $3 


Convenient ! Rindless ! No waste! 
All the old-f of 
natural Cheddar Cheese—put up in 
a convenient modern ackag 
Sized for perfect sandwic' 
wrapper protects cheese — 
mold and drying out. Send $3 





pe And one =. sony ship 8 seereny SS een ts ved 
from the famous Please send ( ) 5-Ib. cheese loaves. 
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COMPANION PLATES 


Jesus and Mary. Both paint- 
ings reproduced in full orig- 
inal colors on fine 10 in. 
China plates bordered in 24 
Karat gold leaf-lace. Lovely 
for decorating — grand as 
gifts. Shipped C. O. D. 
Guaranteed safe delivery. 


JOHN DEAL CO. 
Dept. T-71 
121 3rd Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 


l6mm Sound LENTEN [i/, 


THE DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS" . . . The Story of Holy Week visualized in an authentic motion 
picture b duced in Hollywood with top grade actors and crew. A wonderful treat 
for every Catholic dering Lent. 
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Both plates $3.75; or your choice $2.00 each 
Plate Hangers to fit, 25¢ each 
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STAMPS 


You Save—Can Help Us 

Save Souls. 
MOST VALUED—Commemorative, 
Air Mail, Precancelled, high-denom- 
ination United States and Foreign. 
But all stamps have value in this 
work for God and souls. 

Fill a box and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 


Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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have yet to experience the Introduction 
and the short stories of Many-Colored 
Fleece. 

ELISABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER. 


A SAINT IN HYDE PARK 

By E. A. Siderman. 159 pages. 

Newman Press. $2.00 
It is an extraordinary tribute to the 
great influence of the late Father Vinc- 
ent McNabb that this book should have 
been written by a non-Catholic, and 
one of his most persistent critics. From 
his vantage point as one of the audience 
who for many years listened to the 
sermons of Father Vincent at the Cath- 
olic Guild meetings in Hyde Park, 
London, Mr. Siderman has given~us an 
insight into the character of this almost 
legendary figure. The author’s obvious 
respect and affection for the man are 
transmitted to the reader in a series of 
little sketches, dealing, for the most part, 
with the countless informal discourses of 
Father McNabb at these gatherings. 
Through them there is revealed a great 
perception of the character of this re- 
markable priest: his gentleness and yet 
his uncompromising adherence to his 
convictions; his sense of outrage at what 
he considered the moral turpitude of 
the times; his constant emphasis upon 
the simple and eternal values of life, 
and especially his sincere and kindly 
attitude toward those who took issue 
with his Faith. 

The brevity of these little sketches 
leaves the reader with an unsatisfied 
appetite for a deeper revelation of the 
thoughts and feelings of Father Vincent. 
One wishes that the author might have 
dealt with fewer incidents, but in much 
greater detail. This very sketchiness 
somewhat impairs sustained interest in 
the book. Nevertheless, non-Catholics 
and Catholics alike, whether they are in 
sympathy with all of Father McNabb’s 
precepts or not, are left with a vivid 
impression of the man’s extraordinary 
personality, lucid mind, and sincere de- 
votion to a life-long work of enlighten- 
ment. 

ROBERT L. TIFFT. 


ANTISEMITISM IN MODERN 
FRANCE . 

By Robert F. Byrnes. 348 pages. 

Rutgers University Press. $5.00 
This first of three volumes traces in 
scholarly but readable fashion the 
course of anti-Semitism in France leading 
up to the famous Dreyfus Affair of 
1894. The author, Assistant Professor 
of History at Rutgers University, takes 
on one of the most complex problems 
of modern history, one that has baffled 
historian, sociologist, and psychologist 
alike. 

Dr. Byrnes correctly focuses his sub- 
ject against the political, economic, and 
intellectual background of the Third 
Republic. Only as a part of the over-all 
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These Books and Booklets tell — 


The Passion Prayer Book 


EDITED BY 
FR. HAROLD 
PURCELL 
Meditations On 
The Love 
of 
Christ Crucified 
For Us. 

Plus Prayers and 
Devotions for 
Mass and Other 
Occasions. 
384 pages. 
Size 3%" x 5%" 
Neat, Clear Type 
Morocco Leather 
Binding. 
$2.50 


STORIES OF LOVE 


The Greatest Ever Known! 





“Under HIS Shadow” 


For Lent, 
Holy Week, 
Especially for 
Good Friday. 


Ideal for Use At 


ee Hours 
Devotions! 


Brief, Concisely 
Written Chapters 
on Our Lord’s 
Love for Us 
In His 
Sacred Passion. 
Maroon, Cloth 
Binding. 
242 Pages. 
$1.00 


Imitation of Christ 


The Classic by 


A Kempis 
Its Reading 
Should 

Our Love 


Size 3%"'x5%" 
Simulated Black 
Leather. 


$1.90 
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CENTURY MARTYR 


peor cates 


Her Love for God 
And For His 
Commandments 
Was So Great 

She Gave Her Life 

To Protect 
Her Purity. 


Every Modern 
Catholic Should 
Read Her Story! 


$4 Pages. 


Sizes 4%" x 6%" 


$1.25 


STIGMATA AT 21 


ST. GEMMA 
GALGANI 
The Punishment 
She Feared Most 
Was “Not To Love 
Jesus Any More.” 


An Inspiring Story 
of A Life of 
Suffering 
In Love of God. 
It Reads Like 
A Novel. 

224 Pages. 
Size 5 x 7%" 


$2.25 


EVERYONE’S SAINT- 


Size 4%" x 6%" 
$2.00 





Thinking 
With God 


For the Tired Age In 
Which We Live — Tranquil 
Thought, a cure for “‘jitters, 
nerves.”” 64 pp., 5”x7” 25¢ 


$.25 


Confidence 
in God 


A best-seller! Its 
theme: Above Every- 
thing God Wants 
Your Love. 96 pp. 


$.25 


The Apostle of 


The Second Spring 


The stirring story of 
the Passionist who 
led Cardinal New- 
man into the Church. 
48 pp. . 


$.10 


Champion of 
Church & Pope 


Lowe of God and 
His Church vs. Na- 
poleon’s whims. An 
action saga. 64 pp., 


3%4"x6" —__ $10 


Another version of 
Mary Goretti’s Story 
of Love. 32 pp.. 
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Christmas Club 
Members 








This current issue of The 
Sign Magazine, pages 60 and 
61, brings to you startling 
messages from Missionaries 
in China. You will note in 
reading of these trials and 
tribulations of the Priests 
and Sisters that the whole 
truth is not able to be put 
before you. Their letters 
would not contain anything 
that would jeopardize their 
burning desires to bring to 
God the souls they love. 

May we implore you to re- 
member in your prayers each 
day these brave servants of 
God. They need this remem- 
brance right now. Only God 
can sustain them in the war 
of nerves being waged. 


A Penny-A-Day 


For 
The Missions 


= 
Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas ! 
Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 
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Passionist Missionaries 
Monastery Place 











history of France in the late nineteenth 
century can the significance of anti- 
Semitism be properly understood. 

An otherwise careful and thoughtful 
analysis is marred, however, by a number 
of questionable assertions. This reviewer, 
for one, finds it difficult to agree that the 
Dreyfus Affair “was the most serious 
crisis modern democratic society faced 
between the Civil War in the United 
States and the rise of Communism and 
Fascism throughout Europe after the 
First World War.” Nor was he aware 
that anti-Semitism “had been sponsored 
(in Poland) in the Middle Ages by the 
Catholic Church, which then feared 
Judaism as a rival religion. . . ."" We fear 
that -‘many of his readers will also object 
to the author’s explanation of anti- 
Semitism without reference to the pres- 
ence of the Jews themselves and solely 
in terms of the serious ills of society. 
To Dr. Byrnes, the scapegoat theory is 
sufficient; anti-Semitism is born in those 
groups that “refuse to accept the real 
issues and seek a simple, direct, quick 


‘solution’. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL 


EXPERIMENT 
By Julius W. Pratt. 460 pages. 
Prentice-Hall $6.00 


In his earlier books, Expansionists of 
1812 and Expansionists of 1898, Dr. 
Pratt gave monographic attention to 
the War of 1812 and the Spanish-Ameri- 
cin conflict as examples of American 
imperialism. Here, he traces in broader 
perspective the rise and decline of our 
colonialism, or, as he himself puts it, 
“How the United States gained, gov- 
erned, and in part gave away a colonial 
empire.” 

Professor Pratt has _ consistently 
pointed out the importance of non- 
economic motives in American expan- 






sion, and America’s Colonial Experiment 
again illustrates his beliefs on that sub- 
ject. He remarks that the United States 
experimented with imperialism “from a 
variety of motives—economic, strategic, 
and benevolent.” The results of this 
policy were likewise mixed, both for the 
colonial possessions themselves and for 
the mother country. For instance, none 
of the American interventions in Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, or Santo Domingo 
produced permanent political stability 
in those regions. From the point of view 
of our own national interest, such ac- 
quisitions as the Virgin Islands have 
been extremely expensive and almost 
useless except for a problematical strate- 
gic value. 

All in all, despite the varying degrees 
of success which accompanied American 
expansionism, the author feels that there 
is “no reason why Americans should 
feel ashamed of their experiment in im- 
perialism.” Perhaps the chief drawbacks 
of our system were its haphazard nature 
and frequent inconsistency. Making al- 
lowance for these imperfections, one 
may, without undue chauvinism, wonder 
after reading Dr. Pratt’s book what other 
nation has been more successful than 
the United States with its colonial 
empire. 

HENRY L. ROFINOT. 


THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 297 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4.00 
This is the latest publication sponsored 
by the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. It is an analytical study of Soviet 
propaganda against the United States. 
Written by the Press Attaché of the 
American Embassy in Moscow during 
the 1942-1947 epoch, it has what most 
books on contemporary Russian subjects 
lack—firsthand knowledge backed up 








five dollars.” 


This brought a response. 





A Wanting to capture on canvas the charm of the mountain 
people, an artist approached a lovely mountain lass. 
: “If you'll allow me to paint you,” he offered, “I'll pay you 


The girl hesitated in replying, so the artist increased the 
amount of his offer to ten dollars. 


“The money sure appeals to me,” the mountain miss admitted. 
“I was just a-wonderin’ how I'll get the paint off!” 


Practical 
Problem 


—(Mrs.) Alice Carroll 
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Thousands of churches, schools 
and lodge organizations are earn- 


ing money and getting valuable 
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Your members simply sell 
advertising space on the tops 
of the tables to local mer- 
chants who gladly cooperate. 
Nine different plans. CASH 
and tables. CHAIRS and tab- 
les or CARDS and tables. 
Nothing to pay—not even 
freight charges! No risk.Write 
today for details about these 
plans. 


F.W. MATHERS, Dept.T.S., Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 
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Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 
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The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 


Huntington 2, W. Va. 





IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F. 

Franciscan Convent 

3725 Ellerstie Avenue 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 








Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, ahd caring for 
the ome and orphans in the home and foreign missions. 
Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring to join them are 
invited to write to 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s omy 
Bernharts eading, Pa. 














The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many a of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
a gee rimary, industrial, com- 
merci and high sc ool teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; jour ists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home aes foreign missions. 

Please write to 


SBioca Convent, ,i--~— w. 
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by an objective viewpoint. Well-docu- 
mented, with all sources indexed or 
noted, Dr. Barghoorn has written a fine 
analysis of Soviet Russia’s propaganda 
and propaganda techniques. 

Briefly discussed are Russian and So- 
viet attitudes toward America prior to 
World War II; the wartime situation is 
dealt with in greater detail. There are 
chapters on the Kremlin’s attitude about 
American foreign policy, war and peace, 
atomic weapons, and the present Amer- 
ican domestic scene. Fortunately, most 
subjective speculation is well earmarked, 
and, while you might differ with some 
of the forward-looking conclusions, you 
can appreciate the factual premises on 
which they are based. 

Aside from factual disclosures, this 
reader gained a better view of the con- 
tradictory mouthings of Russian diplo- 
mats. There is no main feature to Red 
propaganda. It appeals to the needs of 
the moment, and skillful men issue it. 
Political evil can be propagandized, but 
efforts to counteract it can be effective. 
This is an effective effort. 

TOM HURLEY. 


SHORT NOTICES 
DANCING DIPLOMATS. By Hank and 
Dot Kelly. 254 pages. University of New 
Mexico Press. $4.00. This book is a story 
of the domestic and social life of its au- 
thors, a history and partial report of the 
commercial and economic life of Inquitos, 


Peru, on the Upper Amazon. It was a 
Catholic Book Club selection. 
In her prologue, Dorothy Kelly writes: 


“There was romance everywhere in In- 
quitos—even in the almost primitive strug- 
gle of it. We grew in the struggle and 
shared the romance. . . . We explored to- 
gether the passionate story of rubber, the 
miracle of barbasco root, and the chew in 
Mr. Wrigley’s chewing gum.” There fol- 
lows a narrative of diplomatic days and a 
record of the Peruvian countryside. 
Written in the light modern manner, and 
crammed with travelogue and personal ex- 
perience, it is a book which young couples 
and diplomacy-minded readers should enjoy. 


THE SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL, 
By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. E. M. 
Lohmann Co. $3.75 to $21.00. This is a 
revision of the famous text which for the 
past twenty-five years has been making the 
Mass liturgy available to the great segment 
of the Catholic public which is unfamiliar 
with Latin. The designation “Saint An- 
drew” comes from the fact that Dom Gaspar 
is a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of St. 
André, in Bruges; and it was from there 
that his translation of the missal went forth 
to transform the liturgical habits of the 
laity. 

This revision is offered in three different 
formats: the large edition containing the 
complete English and Latin text through- 
out, the regular edition containing the com- 
plete English text with the most important 
parts of the Latin text, and the four- 
volume set, each volume covering one of 
the great liturgical seasons. Prices depend 
on the quality of the paper and bindings. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aMlicted poor are earn- 
estly imvited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Young Americans, heed the call of Christ— 
“Come Follow Me’’—Attend to the words of 
Our Holy Father, ‘““Now is America’s Hour.” 
You are needed in Africa to enlighten, to heal, 
and to save souls there. High School graduates 
eager to give their lives to God by bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the African and American 
Negro should apply to: 


REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Queen of Aposties Seminary, Dedham, Mass. 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: hi in 
schools, high schools, colleges. homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, etc. Write for literature. 
ones Legs c.s.c. 
St. Joseph J Valatie, New York 














The Alexian Brothers 


Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet. sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Heligious Hospitai 
Brother. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 











Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 
Priests © Teaching Brothers © Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 


Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 
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Social Service Brothers 

: young men between the ages of 17 and 50 
may dedicate their lives to Almighty God and suffering 
humanity as Peor Brothers Of The Good Shepherd. 
The Brothers undertake a great work of Charity and 
Social Service (Rehabilitation work). There is unlim- 
ited scope for every kind of ability in this field of 
Catholic Action. Help Safeguard the Faith of the 
needy, poor and the abandoned. 

Address: Brother Matthias, P.F.G.S., 306 West tron 
Avenue, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

(Enter any time of year) 


Generous 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rey. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 





F 4 A N C | S C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 








Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply te: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 











The Boys of America Need You! 


Grade school, High School, or College Graduates are 
cordially invited to join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 
Teachers in American schools for 96 years. 
For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: 4409 Frederick Avenue 








Baltimore 29, Maryland 











8th Graders 
High School Students 
for Minor Seminary 





THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 


—APPLY TODA Y— 


College & University 
Students 

, for Clerical Novitiate 

and Major Seminary 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers © 
all Trades for Lay 
Brothers’ Novitiate 












The Revolving Door 
(Continued from page 63) 


the deep, shade-haunted summer. He'd 
never wanted anything so much in his 
life—except Fran herself. 
“Overtime?” Fran suggested. “Sudden 
death. First one in or out settles it.” 
If she could take it, he guessed he 
could. 


“Yeah,” he nodded. “Sudden death it 


is. 
He glanced desperately around, but 
not a soul seemed bent on leaving. 

Then he saw the man outside. He was 
reading the menu Giuseppe displayed 
in his window to attract the passers-by. 
If that guy comes in, Eddie thought, 
I’m beaten, and he willed him to go 
away; but the man, stopping to light 
a cigarette, had obviously decided to 
enter. Fran could see that, too. 

“Well,” Eddie said, “that tears it. I 
guess you win. Come on, let’s get out of 
here.” 

Grimly he picked up the check and 
went over to pay Giuseppe at the cash 
desk, and as he pushed a bill toward 
Giuseppe he heard, with awful finality, 
the pad-pad-swish of the door. Giuseppe, 
his eyes again eloquent with man-to-man 
sympathy, said, “Hah, so she walks out 
on you?” 

Eddie swung around. There was no 
Fran. Fran had gone out. And the man 
who had read the menu was just now 
coming in. 

It took Eddie a moment to get it. 

First one in or out settles it, he 
thought. Fran was the first one out. Fran 
herself. 

Eddie gave a repressed “Yipee!” and 
the door flapped wildly as he dove for 
the street. Catching up with Fran he 
put his arms urgently about her. “Fran,” 
he said, “Fran. You—you played your 
own game—to lose.” 

Fran leaned against Eddie’s shoulder. 
She was crying a little, gently, happily. 
She said, “You can push a door around. 
Eddie, but not a woman. Maybe I 
wanted your wild geese, too. Or maybe I 
just wanted you, Eddie.” 

Giuseppe had come out to gaze curi- 
ously at them. Now, lifting his eyes to 
heaven as if protesting the creation of 
this unpredictable sex, he went back— 
pad-pad-swish—through his revolving 
door. 





SHORT STORIES 


by Bruce Marshall, Myles Connolly, 
Brassil Fitzgerald, Maura Laverty, 
Harry Sylvester, and other well- 
known writers will appear in forth- 
coming issues of THE SIGN. 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


that score I have no argument—but he be- 
trays a most alarming ignorance as to what 
is involved in the activity called “thinking.” 
This is especially ironic, considering the 
admonition in the opening sentence of his 
letter directed at those who “glibly com- 
ment on something they know nothing 
about.” 

JosePH STABLES 
Toronto, Ont. 


People 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Many thanks for the boost you gave me 
on page 37 of your December issue. 

To date, the unsolicited returns have 
been gratifying. Many people have written 
me and asked how they can help. 

A lady in Chicago wanted to help but 
she did not have my address. This didn’t 
bother our zealous friend. She sent the 
package addressed to: Mr. Eugene O'Mara, 
Collector of Canceled Stamps, New York. 
To the package was affixed my picture 
which appeared on page 37 of the Decem- 
ber issue. 

The package reached my desk and gave 
a laugh to all who heard the story. It seems 
that a gal in the office has a Pa in the 
Post Office and the package reached him 
and he in turn forwarded it to me. 

Thanks again for the lift. 

GENE O'MARA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Religion by Mail 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Non-Catholics can learn about the Cath- 
olic Church by mail through a six-lesson 
correspondence course covering all Catholic 
doctrines. Each inquirer is personally di- 
rected by a Jesuit student theologian. Cor- 
diality, courtesy, accurate information mark 
the course. There are no obligations and 
no charge. Write to this easy address: 

GERARD J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Home Study, 
Woodstock, Md. 


’ Psychiatry 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

You are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellent article by Dr. John R. Cavanagh on 
the much misunderstood subject of psychi- 
atry. It is surprising how little the lay pub- 
lic knows or cares to learn about human 
behavior and the inter-relationship of men- 
tal and physical health. This doctor's well- 
expressed paragraphs should be very en- 
lightening to those who have had confused 
ideas. 

In my several years of social work I have 
met and talked with many psychiatrists, 
none of them Catholic, but I have never 
had the feeling that there could be any 
conflict between psychiatry and religion. 
The two can work very well together, each 
supplementing the other. 

Some religious people fear that the pa- 
tient might be relieved of his feeling of 
guilt and therefore encouraged to commit 
sin. There is no danger of this. A sense of 
guilt in a patient does not always have its 
foundation in the fact of sin, (Dr. Cava- 
nagh unfortunately did not make this point 
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SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


Satin Velour and Metallic 
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PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept. 1106C, St. Louis 3, Me. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest colfege for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts ease business oadminis- 
tration, home s, |, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. Proontrng 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 











OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 


proeet Long Island, ow York. Boarding and 

hoo! tor Girls. Affiliated with the State 
Calostne j ~~ 5 F oan 12. School buses 
from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 ‘p.m. 


Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














MOUNT SAINT MARY 
ON-THE-HUDSON 

All grades complete from first to twelfth. Stote- 

chartered; accredited, middle States. Preparation ae 

college, business, life. 








health | supervision. rine: 
— — ponerttet 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Cata 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 





Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
XEDO PARK, NEW YORK , 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Character Guid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 








Campus bordering Hudson River @ One 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF _CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degreer, Liberal Arts, Nursing, C ti 
Accredited by the Association of American GSaiversitien, 

half hour from Grand Central 


Address Secretary 








and Teacher Training 
Station, New York City 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


~w Catholic Military School under direction 
Christian Brothers. 


Accredi college prepa- 

ration Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
T.C. Beautiful 170 ome campus with all 
tintetis facilities. 60 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. !., N. Y. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemoat. Pa. 

Condu the Religious of the Society of the 

} =~ ‘Chita 2 lesus. A College for Catholic Women. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 

sylvania with 

Soigness end 

















Degrees: 


4 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
@ Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
@ Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. 


For catalogue and viewbook, address The Registrar, Box 23-S 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 














COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


DALLAS, PA. 

A Residential and D. omens for ta B Education 
of Women, conducted by the S 

Union. Empowered to conf 
Seience, B.S. in General H 
8.8. in Secretarial Gok 


Regents < University nt 
Deon 


Board 
the State of New York. Address the 











Please order your books through The Sign 





Scranton 


Ma ood College 
a cota Catan be Nee, TEE 


the Immaculate Heart of 
AD. BS ond Moc. B. 


degrees Accredited 
Students prepared for careers im Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Law, Libra- 
rianship, Medicine, Music, Nursin: Studies, 


~ae ice, Soot eae) eaching—Elementary 
d Secondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 


tial Courses in Li Supervisor's 
in Music and “Ast. Information: ‘address Registrar. 











St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, Vermont 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. _ Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Terms in 
Feb. & Sept. Apply early 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 
Regular or Summer 
Sessions 











MOUNT SAINT MARY SEMINARY 
Nashue, New Hampshire 


Resident and day high school conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy. Oldest boarding school for girls in northern 
New England. Established in 1859. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. State Accredited. College Prepara- 
tory. Commercial Courses. Music—Art. Dramatics— 


Sports 
“ Address: Sister Directress 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


- ARCHMERE 


i¢ Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Canons 


jorbertine 
Junior and Senior High Se 

















hoo! Courses. 
Coltege, vresares ion Emphasized. Small —— 
Limited Enrolment All Gym 
Fully Aeceredi 


VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 








MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredi y Middle States As- 

sociation and Maryland. All major sports, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box 
Irvingten, Baltimore 29, Md., fer ecataleg. 














idl 
Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and Busi- 
ness. 





BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 


sports. 
Address: The Dean 
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quite clear) but can arise from his human 
failure to live up to extremely high stand- 
ards set by an unusually conscientious and 
idealistic nature. 

M. B. SULLIVAN 
Newton, Mass. 


Second-Class Citizens 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

After reading your editorial on the very 
vital subject of separation of Church and 
State, I am asking you just why something 
is not done about bringing the truth to the 
front. Why, I repeat, why permit a few 
secularizers, shallow-minded bigots and 
atheists to rule the majority? Anyone with 
an iota of common sense knows that the 
natural law of man is to worship his God. 

There is no question in my mind that if 
the first amendment were thoroughly read 
and assimilated the world today would not 
be plunged into such frantic madness and 
all this insecurity, uncertainty, and fearful- 
ness that-we-find all about us. History reads 
that it has always been thus when God was 
kicked out. Now all this state of affairs we 
have and are asking for is the justice of a 
great Almighty. The Holy Bible reads: “If 
ye are not with Me, ye are against Me” and 
surely God being put out of the lives of 
our youth is against Him. Who, exactly 
who, is to blame for this? Surely not the 
youth who has been reared a religious illit- 
erate and has no sane views of his obliga- 
tions to his God. 

The object of the first amendment was to 
obliterate religious strife, not to promote 
it. Why establish a second-class citizenship 
for a first-class people? 

Mrs. ELIZABETH HAGERTY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Adventist Literature 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

A flood of American Adventist literature 
is poisoning our beautiful island. Old 
copies of THE SIGN are an excellent germi- 
cide. It cures cuts and bites, abrasions and 
stings. Other Catholic publications also will 
be welcome from your readers. 

Leo KEvIN Ciark, O. P, 
Grenada, B.W.I. 


Letters 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

While it is true that one may, on occa- 
sion, disagree with statements made or con- 
clusions drawn in articles treating of politi- 
cal or economic matters, this fact does not 
justify the severely critical tone of some 
communications which have appeared in 
“Letters.” 


FRANK I. MORGAN 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I have noticed a number of times that 
when a story or article hits home to some 
of your readers, they feel offended and. are 
ready to quit your magazine, or they send 
you a bitter letter about the article which 
was to their dislike, instead of thanking 
you for that hard-hitting punch which was 
needed for their own good. Sometimes the 
truth does hurt but when we balance it 
out and find it is a help to us, we should 
accept it and be grateful. 
JOsEPH J. KUCKER 
Trenton, N, J. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





COLLE 
- MARY OF THES SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Taster Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 


SIENA HEIGHTS jtcnck, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

















Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 
nic, Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 

Education; Home Economics; 
Teacher Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre- 
] : Two Year Terminal Course in 
Secretarial Work. Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Bulidings tateresting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for ~ peal 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
thru high school. State accredited. individual po 


small group instruction. All sports. tui- 
tion. Send for catalog. 
APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 











College Preparatory 


LADY WOOD seisir'sincct 


@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
homelike atmosphere. Resident = day school. 
Accredi 

tate, 2 buildings. 

emp 





Beautifully landscaped 250-acre  es- 
Riding. outdoor Mo 
activities include 
tooeeen, clubs, trips to nearby ger city. ly. Catalog 
Address Sister Secretary, Box 8, 


Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


Saint Mary-of- the-Woods 


In the inspiring ry-0l- of this 
standard college girls acquire cultural ——— 
and career — B.A. and B.S. degrees. Mock, 
art, secretarial, 


erce, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and _ radio. 


Beautiful buidings, 
spacious =. Tennis, riding, bot ~~ aa 
Box a 











talog. Early registration advi 
“SAINT MARY-OF-THE Woods, IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academie, Musle, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gy and g pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 
‘Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-edueational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
- a Central Association of Secondary 
ols. 

















Address: The Registrar 








Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 


sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 








ST. GATHERINE’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


215 North Palm St. 
Anaheim, California 
Thirty miles south of Los Angeles. 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. Grades 2 


to 9. Affiliated with Loyola High School, Los 
Angeles. 
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Do vou need prayers? 





If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered 


daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 


You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 


spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- @ 


ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 


enrollment. 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


The gilt of gilts 





The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
and mail with offering 


Passionist Perpetual Mass 


Association 
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For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed, 


SSS ee ee enn se se ee — 
| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 

P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. | 
| Enclosed is offering of $......cccccccccccsceee Please enroll 


as Passionist Associate ($1.00) 


CC Dead 


as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) ODead  ( Living | 
as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) l 
PEE idicrakenskseanediqdhahaanesdsadensin cnt | 
| ns. ca ONSEN AD RSs OW eee sew ease icmdcs | 
IN ks. b's aie aie Once hcens aa ale Da a Kceuees | 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 





SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead re- 
cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead 


during the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
bers. 


Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 


daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
ligious, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


You may send $1.00 monthly 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 
OR $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 


You may send $5.00 monthly 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
N. J., or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 











TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


Praise for THE 
SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN: 

The autobiography of Thomas 
Merton is a ‘Twentieth Century 
rm of the Confessions of St. 


1x Mstine, 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE: 

“Ic is to a book like this that 
men will turn a hundred years from 
now to find out what went on in 
the heart of man in this cruel cen- 


tury 
GRAHAM GREENE: 

‘It is a rare pleasure to read an 
autobiography with a pattern and 
meaning valid for all of us.” 


The Famous True Story of a Worldly 
Young American Who Sought and 
Found God in a Monastery 


A Beautiful, Hopeful Story 
With a Message for the Whole World 


The Seven Storey Mountain’’ is the 


fully understand the religious passion 


SO FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


tobiography of Thomas Merton—the 
eeply moving story of a man who dis- 
vered he could not love God in ordin- 
ways—and so sought Him in a 
Trappist Monastery. 

As an ambitious young American, 
Thomas Merton was a true child of our 
entury—completely immersed in petty 
concerns, and incapable of understanding 
anything not flattering to himself. Buc 
somewhere deep inside, he fele emptied 
and robbed. And suddenly he knew that 
he wanted something more from life. He 
wanted to get closer to God. 

Perhaps the average American cannot 


that led ‘Thomas Merton to become a 
monk in this most demanding Order. But 
all of us can suffer with him in his tor- 
ments of confusion—and feel with him 
at last, the true joy of finding God. The 
publisher's edition of this revealing book 
is $3.00, but you may have your copy, 
plus a copy of ‘‘The Waters of Siloe’’— 
also by Thomas Merton—as your free 
Gift if you join the Family Readin 

Club now.. Read, below, how the Clu 

operates ; and how it brings you the very 
finest new books at bargain prices. Then 
mail the coupon to jom the Club, and 
get your two free books—today! 





By Thomas Merton 


As a companion volume to ‘The 
Seven Storey Mountain,’’ this new 
book tells the inspiring story of 
the Trappist Monastery where 
Thomas Merton became a monk. 
Here is the history of the Order 
from its founding; the hour-by- 
hour account of a monk's daily 
life; the story of a school where 
men learn from God how to be 
happy. Published at $3.50, your 
copy is free with membership. 


oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


Mail Coupon Now! cs E 


BOTH FREE 


I 

i 

. 

i WITH MEMBERSHIP 

| THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
i and THE WATERS OF SILOE 
i 

j 

i 

: 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 3Si 
Mineola, New York 


e send me the two books listed above as my free Mem- 
p Gift Books and enroll me as a member of the Family 
e¢ Club. Each month you will send me a review of the 
forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of notify- i 
u in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, 
whether I wish to purchase any of the alternate books i 
at the special members’ price of only $1.89 each 
ostage and handling). There are no membership dues a 
and I may accept as few as four selections or alter- 
during the coming twelve months, beginning with the t 
t Club selection. As a member, I will receive a free 
Book with each four Club selections or alternates I 





(Please Print) 
Street and No. 





oo RR Se eee State 
Age, if 


secceseess LONE. oo I 
F Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Under 21 [ ] 1 


Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to se- 
lect and distribute books for the whole family 
—books which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable in 
any way. Each month publishers are invited 
to submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our Board of 
Editors then selects the it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. These 
are books which every member of your family 
can read—books to be read with pleasure, re- 
membered and diScussed with delight, and re- 
tained in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means to You 


There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books 
you purchase after reading the book review 
magazine which will come to your home each 
month. It is mot necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to retain 
your membership. All selections are new, 
cemplete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door by 
the postman—ready to read! 


amu FAMILY READING CLUB 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
you can build up a fine home library this way 
at no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—instead of 
the publishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 
to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually save 
as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every member 
of your family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club by sending you both 
of the books shown above as your free Mem- 
bership Gift Books. Just mail the coupon to- 
day. However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail 
the coupon NOW! 


¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK, 


Bi. 
“a 
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